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THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Blair, Hornberger and Stewart 


After completion of a successful first year, this fine new 
book is appearing in an even more attractive format— 
slightly smaller and easier to handle—and in a gay new 
color—green stamped in gold. 


N. change has been made in the content; it is the same 
excellent and well-balanced collection of representative 
American literature, presented against a background of 
the political, economic and social development of the 
United States. 
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List Price $4.00 each volume 
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reading. VoLumME I: Odyssey, Edipus the King, Antigone, Medea, The Apology, Phedo, 
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Introduction to Literature courses. 
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THE USE OF LANGUAGE 
By H. F. Pommer and W. M. Sale, Jr., Cornell University 


A new freshman English text which is concise and compact, keeping to the 
minimum requirements of a clear and accurate prose style. Of special interest is 
the chapter on the nature and development of language. 

Contents (Condensed): I. The Nature of Language. II. The Grammar of Eng- 
lish. III. The Elementary Principles of Rhetoric. IV. Matters of Form. Ap- 
pendices: A. The Grading of Written Work. B. Exercises. 

258 pp., $1.50 


READING SELECTIONS 
READING FOR WRITING Frederick and Ward 


Over sixty selections by a variety of authors, the majority contemporary in 
both time and spirit. Each selection is followed by Suggestions for Study and 
Suggestions for Writing which provide a substantial and practical basis for the 
student's reading and writing. 

Third Edition, 1946, 527 pp., $2.25 


UNDERSTANDING FICTION cad Warren 


A collection of thirty-three short stories and one novelette to which the edi- 
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dent an understanding of the meanings and methods of fiction. 

1943, 608 pp., $2.00 
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Brown, Waite and Atkinson 


Literature for Our Time 


This new collection of writings is unique in scope and timeliness. Chosen 
from the best works of our most representative authors, including Ander- 
son, O’Neill, Wolfe, Dos Passos, Sandburg, Frost, Thurber, Steinbeck, 
and others, it is at once a cross section of the best in American contempo- 
rary literature and a comment on our modern world. 

The most significant facts, ideas, and problems of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury are presented here in selections ranging through the various media 
of literary expression—drama,-essay, short story, poetry. These are ar- 
ranged in a manner to allow great flexibility of assignment so that the 
book is easily adaptable to the introductory course. 

This new text is unusual, both in its scope and in its unity of theme. The 
readings are integrated by a single dominant motive—the need for the 
individual to reexamine his place in the modern world. 

951 pages 1947 $3.95 


Altick Preface to 
Critical Reading 


“This book is meant to help you learn to read.” The first sentence of this 
unusual new text keynotes its purpose and value. More than a study in 
literary criticism, more than a text on appreciation of the beauty of fine 
writing, this is a book to start students thinking, to make them more 
conscious of the “‘good”’ and “bad” in all forms of the written word, and, 
finally, to become more critical of their own writing. 

The strength of the book lies in the number and aptness of its illustra- 
tions and exercises. The examples chosen are modern, timely, designed 
to arouse interest in the student. They cover such widely diversified fields 
as present-day advertising, newspaper, radio and magazine writing as 
well as the more standard literary forms. The book is, at once, an 
exercise in thoughtful reading and in better writing. 

321 pages 1946 $7.75 


Boatright and Long Manual and 
Workbook in English 


Each of the two editions of this text—Form A and Form B—contains the 
same thorough treatment of grammatical functions and principles, al- 
though the drill material in each workbook is different. 


Form A 256 pages 1943 $7.40 
Form B 257 pages 1946 $7.40 


Henry Holt and Company e 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DESCRIPTIVE 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By Dr. Homer C. House and Dr. Susan E. Harman 


@ Acomplete, concise grammar which features a clear treatment of 
the English verb system. Contains over 300 diagrams of sentence 
construction, an abundance of exercises, and explanatory historical 
material. It is the ideal text on modern English for one or two 
semester freshmen courses, and is written in a simple, but mature, 
style. The contents are arranged as follows: 


PART I—Eleven chapters on Grammatical Form, covering every- 
thing from nouns to adjectives. 


PART II—Fifteen chapters on Sentence Analysis, with the in- 
tricacies of syntax fully explained. 


APPENDIX—Classification of English verbs in accordance with 
historical principles, and a list of adjective suffixes. 


THE ART 
WRITING FICTION 


By Mary Burchard Orvis 


@ This book emphasizes the creative approach through a combina- 
tion of instruction on writing technique and discussion of the 
philosophy of writing. The author has carefully chosen excerpts 
from both traditional and experimental writing and has interwoven 
them into the text in order to illustrate the basic techniques of the 
art. THE ART OF WRITING FICTION is intended for the stu- 
dent who is seriously interested in good writing from the apprecia- 
tive viewpoint. It sharpens his ability to evaluate his own and others’ 
writing. Specific matters dealt with include: 


@ finding the central point of command 
@ combining approach and subject matter 
@ the psychological approach and stream of consciousness 


Send for your examination copies 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC, ny. 
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NEW HIGHWAYS 
COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


By Homer Andrew Watt, Oscar Cargill, 
and William Charvat 


@ Here, in one master volume, is a complete full-year freshman 
course requiring no recourse to outside references. The text con- 
sists of three coordinated sections: 

The Reader—An anthology of modern prose, covering a wide range 
of stimulating subjects and styles—more than enough material for 
a year’s work. 

The Rhetoric—Takes the writer-student over the “what to write 
about”’ hurdle, with specific, understandable advice. 

The Handbook—A short but well-organized guide to good gram- 
mar; contains ample material for corrective exercises in sentence 
construction and the mechanics of writing. 


REVISED EDITION By Ella V. Aldrich 


@ This 96-page manual tells the student how to use the card cata- 
log, indexes, reference books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, and year- 
books. The revision expands much of the material, and new refer- 
ence books are listed. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 


By Geoffrey Chaucer 
Edited by Edwin Johnston Howard and Gordon Donley Wilson 


@ Modern, unexpurgated, this text contains all the tales usually 
studied, plus head-links and end-links which add greatly to the 
student’s appreciation of Chaucer and his time. Further aids include 
explanatory notes, abbreviations, pronunciations, a glossary, and 
a map of the Canterbury pilgrimages. 


Send for your examination copies 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., ny. 
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Communication 


By L. O. GUTHRIE 


In charge of English, Institute of Technology 
University of Minnesota 


This text is designed for the first-year English course 
given to engineers and technical writers. Divided into 
two sections, the first discusses the points essential to 
clarity in writing, preparing and delivering a factual 
eg message, suggests how to acquire habits of systematic 
- writing and editing, details a graduated series of assign- 
ments illustrated with sample themes, business letters 
and reports. The second section contains a brief func- 
tional grammar and a complete handbook of writing 
with exercises. 


To be published in the late fall. $3.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan 
Handbook of English 


Revised Edition By JOHN M. KIERZEK 


This outstanding handbook has been thoroughly revised 
to make it even more complete and useful than the origi- 
nal edition. The discussions are fuller, the examples are 
of a greater variety and better balance, and the exercise 
material is, for the most part, new. Much of the material 
has been rearranged so that the order of topics taken up 
is more logical. All the material is definitely in line with 
ii the practical needs of college students, with modern 
4 usage, and with modern methods of teaching. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NewYork11 
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For your survey course in American Literature, a 
NEW textbook with a NEW approach: 


AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


W. TASKER WITHAM 


manner to stimulate interest and teach discriminating 


Literature which /ives for the modern reader, presented in a 
enjoyment. 


Two books in one: 

PANORAMA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE: A critical 
survey from Colonial times to the present with over 300 
photographs and drawings of authors, memorable scenes from 
their works, and landmarks in their lives. 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE: An an- 
thology of great poems, stories, plays, orations, and essays. 
The Scarlet Letterand Moby Dick are presented in abridged form. 


Send for descriptive folder or an examination copy. 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 


105 EAST 24TH STREET NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


A New Anthology 


‘VicTORIAN 


Edited by Frederick William Roe, Emeritus Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin 


HE twelve men whose work is rep- 
resented in this new volume are 
masters of non-fictional prose. All 
were great personalities living in a great 
age, who had something to say, and knew 
how to express it. The selections not only 
show the ideas and style of each writer, 
but also reflect in various ways the main 
currents of life and thought running 


through the complex and many-sided Vic- 
torian period. An excellent introduction to 
the period ably pictures the industrial, 
scientific, artistic, political and social 
backgrounds of the era. Biographical 
sketches introduce each writer, and 
throughout unusually extensive notes as- 
sist in the understanding and appreciation 
of the selections. 773 pages, $4.50 


Below is a complete list of the works from which the selections are taken— 


Thomas Carlyle—Signs of the Times; Sartor Resar- 
tus; On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic 
in History; Past and Present; Shooting Niagara: 
And After? 


Thomas Babington Macavlay—Southcey’s Colloquies; 
Samuel Johnson; Moore's Life of Lord Byron; 
History of England. 


John Henry Newman—Apologia Pro Vita Sua; The 
Tamworth Reading Room; The Rise and Progress 
of Universities; The Idea of a University; Univer- 
sity Subjects. 


John Stuart Mill—Autobiography; Three Essays on 
Religion; Origin of Species. 


Charles Darwin—Autobiography; Origin of Species. 
James Anthony Froude—Short Stories on Great Sub- 


jects; History of England; Thomas Carlyle; The 
History of His Life in London. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ts East 26th Street. NY10 


John Ruskin—Practerita; Modern Painters; The Stones 
of Venice; Aratra Pentelici; Queen of the Air; 
Lectures on Art; The Crown of Wild Olive; Sesame 
and Lilies. 


Matthew Arnold—Culture and Anarchy; Discourses 
in America; Preface to Poems; Essays in Criticism. 


Thomas Henry Huxley—Autobiography; The Method 
by Which the Causes of the Present and Past Con- 
ditions of Organic Nature Are to Be Discovered; 
On the Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowl- 
edge; A Liberal Education and Where to Find It; 
Science and Culture; The Struggle for Existence in 
Human Society. 


William Morris—Hopes and Fears in Art; Signs of 
Change; How I Became a Socialist. 


Walter Pater—The Renaissance; Appreciations; Mis- 
cellaneous Studies; Marius the Epicurean. 


Robert Louis Stevenson—Virginibus Puerisque; Mem- 
ories and Portraits; Essays on Literature. 
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Some Aspects of T. S. Eliot 


DAVID DAICHES* 


Poets are never so well known as poli- 
ticians or prize-fighters, but the name of 
T. S. Eliot probably does mean some- 
thing to more people than that of most 
serious poets still writing, and many who 
have little interest in poetry must be 
familiar at least with the title of “The 
Waste Land.” Twenty years ago and 
more Eliot’s name was identified by the 
knowledgeable with the modern school 
in poetry, but modern schools of poetry 
have come and gone since “The Waste 
Land” first appeared in 1922, and, if his 
name means something today, it cannot 
be because he is the leader of a poetic ad- 
vance guard or a practitioner of daring 
new techniques. The time has surely 
come when any discussion of Eliot can 
be removed from the politics of poetry, 
when his work can be assessed honestly 
and dispassionately without any concern 
on the critic’s part as to whether he is 
showing himself to be a literary reaction- 
ary or a progressive. There is a great deal 
of the emperor’s new clothes about the 
criticism of modern poetry, and the most 


* Professor of English, Cornell University; author 
of Poetry and the Modern World, The Novel and the 
Modern World, and Virginia Woolf. 


conscientious of us are sometimes afraid 
to read with the innocent eye. Let me 
therefore try to answer, as effectively as 
I can, some simple but important ques- 
tions about the nature and quality of 
Eliot’s poetry. 

Eliot’s basic reputation as a poet was 
made by three relatively early volumes: 
Prufrock and Other Observations (1917), 
Poems (1920), and The Waste Land 
(1922). What was there in these volumes 
that announced the emergence of an im- 
pressive new talent? In the first place, 
there was a confident handling of a poetic 
idiom that differed sharply from the 
idiom in vogue among the Georgian 
poets. Abandoning all traditional stanza 
forms, Eliot constructed his poems out 
of a series of verse paragraphs each of 
which was molded by the thought which 
it expressed and each of which contained 
a series of dry, allusive images which 
combined to suggest vividly a certain 
kind of mood. The distillation of meaning 
through the effective juxtaposition of 
carefully chosen images, and without any 
dependence on the decorated proposi- 
tional statement which most people 
thought of as the norm of poetic state- 
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ment, drew attention to a major differ- 
ence between the medium of poetry and 
that of prose which had become more and 
more obscured in what might be called 
the ebb of the Tennysonian tradition. 
These poems of Eliot’s did not have, even 
implicitly, a plot like Tennyson’s “Sir 
Galahad,” Rossetti’s “Blessed Damo- 
zel,” or Swinburne’s “Forsaken Garden.” 
They had no specific setting; there was 
no direct account of a situation, nor was 
the poet expressing his own emotions in 
his own person. Eliot instead carved out 
images which, when placed beside each 
other in this particular way, expressed 
both a mood and an attitude. Consider, 
for example, “The Love Song of J. Al- 
fred Prufrock” and “Portrait of a Lady” 
(written when he was in his early twen- 
ties, but still, I think, his two most per- 
fect poems). Each poem suggests a view 
of modern society in three ways—dra- 
matically, by putting the poem into the 
mouth of a character who effectively 
symbolizes one aspect of modern society; 
imagistically, by passing through the 
mind of that character and by placing 
round it images which develop and en- 
rich the suggestions contained in the na- 
ture of the character itself; and (if I may 
use a pedantic but necessary term) dia- 
lectically, by so controlling the emer- 
gence of each image and the placing of 
each allusion, by so manipulating such 
images as “half-deserted streets,” “yel- 
low fog,” “Prince Hamlet,” “lonely men 
in shirt sleeves leaning out of windows,” 
“mermaids,” that, independently of any 
single line of meaning carried by propo- 
sitional statements, they combine to 
present cumulatively a vivid sense of 
modern society as Eliot sees it. 

And hovy did Eliot see modern society? 
Here again he was an innovator, for he 
looked at urban Western civilization (his 
imagery is almost always urban in the 
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1917 and 1919 volumes) not to compare 
it unfavorably with the peace and beauty 
of the countryside, or to denounce it as a 
prophet preaching a new way of life, or 
to find in it moments of excitement or 
drama or excuses for moralizing or for the 
play of sensibility—he looked at it in 
order to see it and present it as a symbol 
of a basic failure on the part of modern 
man, as a picture of life without faith and 
without value. 

This was a new kind of pessimism in 
either English or American poetry. In the 
first place, it was wholly impersonal: the 
poet kept himself completely out of sight 
in all these poems and wrote dramatical- 
ly, expressing himself through the very 
characters whose lives he considered so 
barren. There was thus not a trace of 
romantic Weltschmerz in Eliot; there was 
no passion, no indignation, no self-indul- 
gence of any kind. The poet himself, like 
James Joyce’s artist, remained “aloof, 
indifferent, paring his finger nails.” 

The second point to note about the 
pessimism of these early poems of Eliot’s 
is that, although it expressed itself 
through precise and particular images, it 
was extremely far-reaching: it concerned 
the worth-whileness of human life as 
lived in modern civilization. The activi- 
ties of man as symbolized by “Prufrock”’ 
or “Portrait of a Lady” are meaningless 
and barren because they are grounded in 
no faith, buoyed up by no hope, and 
guided by no charity. It is not an over- 
simplification to say that, in essence, 
Eliot was presenting in these poems his 
view of life without religion. It is not a 
picture of evil, because, to be evil, man 
must have a standard in the light of 
which evil can be recognized as such. “It 
is true to say,” Eliot once wrote, “that 
the glory of man is his capacity for salva- 
tion; it is equally true that his glory is his 
capacity for damnation. The worst that 
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can be said for our malefactors, from 
statesmen to thieves, is that they are not 
men enough to be damned.” It is better 
to go to Hell than to Limbo, better to be 
really evil than to be neither good nor 
evil; but modern man, as Eliot sees him 
and presents him in these early poems, is 
neither good nor.evil, and in that value- 
lessness lies the Waste Land. 

Eliot, therefore, brought both a new 
technique and a new attitude into mod- 
ern poetry. What value are we to ascribe 
to that technique and that attitude? Let 
us consider technique first and look more 
closely at some of the poems. “Geron- 
tion,” which appearedin the 1919 vol- 
ume, is a favorite of anthologists and a 
very good example of Eliot’s characteris- 
tic method. This method, as used in 
““Gerontion,” Hollow Men,” “The 
Waste Land,” and other of his better- 
known poems, is not quite that of “Pru- 
frock” and “Portrait of a Lady.” In 
“Prufrock” and the “Portrait” the 
images which he chooses, and which in 
combination present a picture of the 
kind of living which to Eliot is typical of 
modern civilization, are themselves 
drawn from that way of living. They are 
taken from effete drawing-room conver- 
sations, from shabby urban streets, from 
the neurasthenic meditations of futile 
social figures; they are to be found in 
such lines as “I have measured out my 
life with coffee spoons,” “after tea and 
cake and ices,” “I shall wear white flan- 
nel trousers,” “among the smoke and fog 
of a December afternoon,” and “my 
smile falls heavily among the bric-a- 
brac.” Images are taken from the kind of 
life he is describing and are presented as 
symbols of that life and its futility. 

We see a difference at once when we 
turn to “Gerontion.” Here there are two 
kinds of images, both those which are 
taken from the kind of life he is present- 
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ing and (by implication) criticizing and 
those which are presented as symbols of 
that kind of life without having any liter- 
al connection with it. We see this at once 
in the opening lines: 

Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 

Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 


The old man, through whose impersonal 
consciousness the poem is presented, is 
not a typical part of the life Eliot is de- 
scribing in the poem in the way that J. 
Alfred Prufrock is in the earlier poem. 
His age and decay and desiccation are 
symbolic of the civilization of which he 
is talking, not a literal part of it as the 
“tea and cake and ices” are in “Pru- 
frock.” The poem itself is described at 
the end as consisting of 


Tenants of the house, 
Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season. 


The symbolic images that flit through 
the old man’s mind add up to a picture 
of modern life. What is the life of man 
without the organizing and vitalizing 
spirit, without religion, faith, a sense of 
value? Nothing but a dry and meaning- 
less desert. A more traditional poet 
would have begun by posing the ques- 
tion more or less explicitly before pro- 
ceeding to answer it. In Eliot the ques- 
tions are always implicit, never explicit, 
and the poem is a symbolic answer. Dry- 
ness has always been for Eliot the basic 
symbol of life without faith and hope. 
The old man in a dry month waiting for 
rain is therefore a perfect symbol of mod- 
ern life as Eliot saw it. The old man is 
“being read to by a boy”; he even gets 
his art at second hand from children— 
perhaps it is not fantastic to see this, in 
one of its aspects at least, as a symbol of 
modern civilization getting its adolescent 
literature from Hollywood. (Of course, I 
am not suggesting that Eliot had this in 
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mind, but I take it to be the kind of 
meaning contained in this symbol.) 

The old man broods over his empty 
life and thinks of heroic adventures in 
which such as he had no part: 


I was neither at the hot gates 
Nor fought in the warm rain 
Nor knee deep in the salt marsh, heaving a 


And, one by one, the dry and hopeless 
images take their place in the picture: 


The goat coughs at night in the field overhead; 

Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds. 

The woman keeps the kitchen, makes tea, 

Sneezes at evening, poking the peevish gutter. 
I an old man, 

A dull head among windy spaces. 


There is, of course, no point in asking 
where the goat is that coughs at night, or 
its geographical relation to the other 
images; they all lie together in the speak- 
er’s mind, “thoughts of a dry brain in a 
dry season.” 

It will be clear even from the few quo- 
tations already given that there are the 
two kinds of images in the poem—purely 
symbolic images, such as those of dry- 
ness, and images (like “the woman keeps 
the kitchen, makes tea”) which are a 
literal part of the futile life which is the 
subject of the poem. Both kinds of 
images are symbolic, but symbolic in 
different ways. The second kind presents 
the part as a symbol of the whole, while 
the first is more abstract and occasional- 
ly more arbitrary, suggesting the general 
mood of futility by a variety of analo- 
gies. This simultaneous use of concrete 
and abstract imagery, of two different 
kinds of symbols, is an important part of 
Eliot’s style in many of his better-known 
poems. The concrete imagery provides 
us with implicit instructions in interpret- 
ing the abstract, while the abstract en- 
larges the meaning until it becomes more 
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than a criticism of a particular way of 
life and develops into a tortured picture 
of man without belief. 

Together with this simultaneous use of 
concrete and abstract imagery—or per- 
haps it would be better to say literal and 
nonliteral symbols, since such a nonliter- 
al symbol as rain or dry rock can be con- 
crete enough—Eliot uses a simple but 
effective kind of contrast. He will make a 
reference to some noble and heroic action 
in literature or history, in the light of 
which modern behavior seems more fu- 
tile than ever. (His most remarkable ex- 
ample of this is in “Sweeney among the 
Nightingales,’ where the epigraph to the 
poem is a quotation from the Agamem- 
non of Aeschylus—Agamemnon’s death 
cry as he is struck the fatal blow—and 
then the poem plunges into a horrible de- 
scription of a life of fevered social futili- 
ty.) This kind of contrast is often made 
very swiftly and obliquely and may re- 
sult in obscurity for those who have not 
learned to follow Eliot’s technique. Thus 
in “Gerontion” the movement from re- 
ligious symbols to a picture of what Dr. 
Leavis has called “stale cosmopolitan 
depravity” serves to emphasize the fact 
that religion, which once dealt with the 
high emotions and mysteries of life, now 
serves only a shabby social function: 


Signs are taken for wonders. ‘We would see a 
sign!’ 

The word within a word, unable to speak a 
word, 

Swaddled with darkness. In the juvescence of 
the year 

Came Christ the tiger 

In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, 
flowering judas, 

To be eaten, to be divided, to be drunk 

Among whispers; by Mr. Silvero 

With caressing hands, at Limoges 

Who walked all night in the next room..... 


This is a sort of symbolic history of 
Christianity, as Eliot sees it. It is fol- 
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lowed immediately by a reaffirmation of 
futility: 
.... Vacant shuttles 
Weave the wind. I have no ghosts, 


An old man in a draughty house 
Under a windy knob. 


Disillusion, lack of faith, is a kind of 
cynical knowledge, a perverted wisdom; 
it is the opposite of innocence and the 
enemy of salvation: 


After such knowledge, what forgiveness? 


There is no hope in the past; even what 
was good in history now brings forth evil: 
History has many cunning passages, contrived 
corridors 
And issues, deceives with whispering ambitions, 
Guides us by vanities... .. 
Think 
Neither fear nor courage can save us. Unnatural 
vices 
Are fathered by our heroism. .... 


After a suggestion of the Jacobean dram- 
atists (both by verse movement and 
through a parody of some lines from 
Middleton’s Changeling) made again for 
the purpose of contrast, the poem breaks 
into a scattering of dreamlike images, all 
of which suggest a common, inescapable 
fate and repeat the note of futility. And 
“Gerontion” closes with the lines al- 
ready quoted: 


Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season. 


I have not attempted to give an ex- 
position of the poem but only to note 
some technical devices characteristic of 
Eliot. Another technical device much 
employed by Eliot and to be found in 
this poem is the use of an epigraph at the 
head of the poem. This is usually a quo- 
tation from some earlier work of litera- 
ture, and its function is to help set the 
tone of the poem either by suggesting a 
contrast (as in “Sweeney among the 
Nightingales”) or by creating a mood. 


At the head of ‘‘Gerontion”’ Eliot has set 
these lines from Shakespeare’s Measure 
for Measure: 


Thou hast nor youth nor age 
But as it were an after dinner sleep 
Dreaming of both. 


This, the reader will remember, is from 
the scene where the Duke, disguised as a 
friar, attempts to prepare the unfortu- 
nate Claudio to go to his death (though 
the Duke knows all the time that Claudio 
will in the end escape death). The mean- 
ing here is very complex. First, there is 
the surface meaning, referring to the 
state of Gerontion, not really alive but 
not yet dead. But, when we remember 
the full context of the passage in Measure 
for Measure, this meaning becomes ironi- 
cal. The passage is part of a mock conso- 
lation offered by a mock friar to a young 
man who thinks he has soon to face the 
executioner, while, in fact, as the mock 
friar very well knows, he will eventually 
be released unharmed. The speech, then, 
is a mockery of religious consolation. 
Again, if we extend the context of the 
passage to the play as a whole, we re- 
member that this is one of Shakespeare’s 
so-called “bitter comedies,” a play whose 
dominant note seems to be disillusion 
and cynicism, in which there is not a 
single attractive character (not even the 
heroine). It is a bitter play of moral con- 
fusion, in which even such few good 
deeds as are done are done for the wrong 
reasons. If we read “Gerontion”—as 
Eliot would have us read always—with 
all that is worth while in earlier literature 
alive in our minds, this epigraph would 
cast an effective light over the whole 
poem. Professor Dover Wilson, in com- 
menting on the mood of Shakespeare’s 
bitter comedies, was moved to quote 
from “The Waste Land” to illustrate the. 
attitude he was trying to describe. I do 
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not know if he had noticed that Eliot had 
anticipated him and put a quotation 
from one of these plays at the head of one 
of his own poems. 

“The Waste Land” itself I consider a 
remarkable but not wholly successful 
poem. Its most felicitous passages are 
those in which he sets side by side those 
two kinds of images I have already dis- 
cussed and makes each comment on the 
other. However, in setting the whole 
poem to a complex anthropological air, 
combining elements of both Eastern and 
Western myths, and in drawing for sym- 
bo!ls on recollections of personal reading 
which no one could expect even the most 
well-read reader to recognize in the way 
they need to be recognized if their full 
force in the poem is to be felt, Eliot seems 
to me to have produced a texture too 
opaque for really successful poetry. The 
poem lacks light and air; its author has 
pressed too much into a small space. In- 
stead of the continually reverberating 
meanings we get in such a poem as, say, 
Yeats’s “Byzantium” (an equally “ob- 
scure” poem in the obvious sense of that 
word), we find ourselves, every now and 
again throughout the poem, cluttered up 
with literary lumber that impedes our 
movement through the whole work. 
Though there are some magnificent pas- 
sages, Eliot has here failed to distil that 
impressive poetic meaning out of the 
proper arrangement of symbols and 
images which he achieved in some of the 
minor poems. 

Eliot’s technical achievement in these 
three early volumes is a remarkable one, 
and there is no question but that it has 
had a permanent effect on both British 
and American poetry. At a time when 
poets on both sides of the Atlantic were 
working in a worn-out tradition, Eliot 

‘ supplied a method of handling imagery 
and symbolism and a kind of poetic logic 
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or dialectic which suggested the most 
exciting new possibilities. These techni- 
cal innovations were not, of course, whol- 
ly original. He was influenced by Sym- 
bolists, Imagists, and others; but I am 
not here concerned to inquire into his 
sources. Together with these technical 
innovations he introduced (again, as a 
result of the influence of others, notably 
T. E. Hulme) an attitude toward the 
world and toward the artist in particular 
which represented a fundamental rever- 
sal of the main trend of thought in the 
English-speaking world since Macaulay. 
In these two achievements lies his his- 
torical interest. But what of his place 
simply as a poet? 

To answer this question, we must look 
not only at his early volumes but also at 
what he has written since “The Waste 
Land.” When we do so, we note at once, 
I think, a kind of energy in the earlier 
poems which is lacking in the later. The 
pungent and relentless summation of 
modern society in such poems as ‘“Pru- 
frock” and “Portrait of a Lady,” the dis- 
tillation of futility in “Gerontion” and in 
many of the minor poems of the 1920 
volume, the brilliantly suggestive mé- 
lange of the opening paragraphs of “The 
Waste Land”—these give way, in “‘Ash- 
Wednesday,” “Marina,” the choruses 
from “The Rock,” and the Four Quar- 
tets, to a more relaxed style, a less con- 
centrated use of imagery, even a more 
discursive and argumentative diction. 
When Eliot ceases to epitomize what he 
dislikes and comes to preach what he be- 
lieves in, the force in his poetry drops. I 
think that this must be because his mind 
is essentially critical, his sensibility re- 
acts powerfully and creatively to what 
he does not like but falls in temperature 
when he comes to consider what he seeks 
after. We find in his criticism that he is 
much better at pulling to pieces unten- 
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able attitudes than in constructing a 
valid system of his own. (That is why 
Eliot’s positive literary judgments are 
so often so silly.) 

Nevertheless, there is in his later po- 
etry—much of which is concerned with 
symbolizing not the Waste Land but the 
way to water it—a quiet, limpid note 
which is poetically most effective. But it 
is rarely sustained. It tends to disinte- 
grate into rather loose argumentation, 
even at times garrulity. “Marina,” with 
its vision of reconciliation, hope, and re- 
generation (and its deliberate suggestion 
of Pericles and Shakespeare’s “final peri- 
od’’), sustains the new note as well as any 
poem and is perhaps the best of his later 
lyrics: 

What seas what shores what grey rocks and 
what islands 
What water lapping the bow 
And scent of pine and the woodthrush singing 
through the fog 
What images return 
O my daughter..... 
The movement here is very different 
from that of his earlier poems—and it 
is less distinctive. “Ash Wednesday”’ 
(1930) contains some remarkable pas- 
sages (the final section in particular has 
a sustained yet quiet lyrical quality), but 
the language has a tendency to splash 
around too much; and instead of the 
burning core of meaning we found in the 
best earlier poems we see a rather thin- 
spread eloquence. Even the deliberately 
rhetorical passages in “The Rock’ sound 
too much like any other socially con- 
scious poet telling us in loose verse para- 
graphs and rather sloppy versification 
what is wrong with the world. And the 
religious note in these poems only chal- 
lenges a fatal comparison with the Old 
Testament prophets, beside whom Eli- 
ot’s eloquence is very pale: 
The Word of the Lord came unto me saying: 
O miserable cities of designing men, 


O wretched generation of enlightened men, 
Betrayed in the mazes of your ingenuities, 


The King James Version of Isaiah puts 
this sort of thing completely into the 
shade. 

The Four Quartets (that is, “Burnt 
Norton,” “East Coker,” “The Dry Sal- 
vages,” and “Little Gidding’’) represent 
Eliot’s most sustained effort in what we 
might call his later style. Though in these 
poems the elegiac note is often effective- 
ly struck, it is rarely kept up, and the 
mixture of the evocation of a mood and 
ratiocination is not wholly successful. In 
fact, these poems are spoiled by argu- 
ment. When he is content to distil a 
mood in his old manner, by the organiza- 
tion of appropriate imagery, he is as good 
as ever he was: 

Will the sunflower turn to us, will the clematis 

Stray down, bend to us; tendril and spray 

Clutch and cling? 

Chill 

Fingers of yew be curled 

Down on us? After the kingfisher’s wing 

Has answered light to light, and is silent, the 
light is still 

At the still point of the turning world. 


This is magnificent, but put beside it the 

following (from the same poem): 

Not the stillness of the violin, while the note 
lasts, 

Not that only, but the co-existence, 

Or say that the end precedes the beginning, 

And the end and the beginning were always 
there 

Before beginning and after the end. 


This will not do at all. Of course, it is 
dangerous to criticize a poem by select- 
ing passages and presenting them out of 
their context. But the fact is that in the 
Four Quartets that is what one is driven 
to do, for, while individual passages 
stand out like effective lyrics, the poems 
as a whole are repetitive, loose, and 


Sold by the proceeds of your proper inven- 
tions..... 
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sometimes wearisome. The organizing 
power, the subtle dialectic, of the earlier 
poems seems to have given way here to 
mere talkativeness. 

Eliot is an important poet, but I would 
not call him a great one. His most dis- 
tinctive contribution to English poetry 
was made in the three early volumes I 
have already citied, and these contain 
many poems, excellent of their kind, 
which will be remembered as Gray’s 
Elegy and Collins’ “How Sleep the 
Brave” will be remembered. But, like 
Gray and Collins, Eliot has a very limit- 
ed range. I see him as a figure who will 
always be known for a handful of inter- 
esting and impressive poems, and whose 
place in histories of literature will loom 
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larger than his intrinsic merits as a poet 
require. For a great poet must have 
range; he must have the ability to handle 
language poetically in any context where 
he chooses to employ it and not be re- 
stricted to a successful use only when 
he says one or two things. Eliot is to 
twentieth-century poetry what Denham 
and Waller were to the seventeenth cen- 
tury—the founder of a poetic revolution 
which has yet to produce its really great 
figure (as the seventeenth century did in 
Dryden). Yet he is a better poet than 
Denham or Waller. I would put him be- 
side Gray, though his poetry is very dif- 
ferent, and allow him, as Matthew Ar- 
nold allowed Gray, just to squeeze into 
the category of English classics. 


Irony in Fiction: All the King’s Men’? 


JOSEPH E. BAKER’ 


I N ROBERT PENN WARREN’S All the 
King’s Men (Harcourt, Brace, 1946) the 
narrator, Jack Burden, begins the fifth 
chapter with a reference to his research 
on Cass Mastern, which has occupied the 
preceding chapter: 

That was the end of my first journey into 
the enchantments of the past, my first job of 
historical research. It was, as I have indicated, 
not a success. But the second job was a sensa- 
tional success. It was the “Case of the Up- 
right Judge” and I had every reason to con- 
gratulate myself on a job well done. It was a 
perfect research job, marred in its technical 
perfection by only one thing: it meant some- 
thing. 

When a poet and critic like Warren sug- 
gests concerning any art that it should 
not “mean” but “be,” he surely. thinks 
of creative literature and the whole ques- 
tion of technique for technique’s sake. 


* Department of English, University of Iowa. 


Certainly this is not the only passage 
which will recall such problems to any 
reader familiar with the Criticism” 
of John Crowe Ransom, Cleanth Brooks, 
Warren himself, e¢ al. We may well ask: 
Does this technically excellent job, All 
the King’s Men, “mean” something? Or 
is it just a “thing made”? Does it “say” 
something that should turn our atten- 
tion primarily to things outside of art? 
Obviously it does, in the eyes of its re- 
viewers. Most of those who wrote cri- 
tiques of the novel evidently never 
thought of judging it merely “for art’s 
sake.” But this is not so simple as it 
sounds. 

Life, in an article entitled “The Huey 
Long Legend” by Hamilton Basso (De- 
cember 9, 1946), says that this is one of 
the novels that “idealize the Kingfish,” 
and as “a fair sample of the sort of ideali- 
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zation Mr. Warren goes in for” quotes an 
“Abe Lincoln” passage out of its context 
where it might convey precisely the op- 
posite implications to any reader with a 
sense of humor. Conservative organs like 
the New York Times (August 18) at- 
tacked the novel for not being liberal 
enough. On the other hand, the liberal 
New Republic (September 2) and the 
Nation (August 24) either attacked it for 
not being morally conservative or ac- 
tually praised this supposed romanticiz- 
ing of an American Fascist! An author 
who can stir up such complex and con- 
tradictory reactions has produced a fas- 
cinating work indeed, one worth re-exam- 
ining from different angles: Left, Right, 
the North, the South, from high above the 
battle in an ivory tower, or from some 
still superior vantage point like “the sun, 
or like God’s eye.”’ For the purpose of 
this essay I shall not ask what the es- 
sence of this work is as an idea in the 
mind of God, or in the dialectic of his- 
tory, though concerning the latter 
enough is said in the novel to lead us 
astray. I intend to approach it from a 
point of view voiced by the author not so 
long ago. 

Between us and his own mind the au- 
thor has interposed a narrator, “‘some- 
thing like Henry James’s ‘sensitive ob- 
server’ ’—“Jack Burden, Willie Stark’s 
ambiguous ‘secretary’ and ‘research’ 
man—whose primary task is to pin some- 
thing on all the Boss’s opponents. Jack 
Burden himself is the book’s major mis- 
fortune. .... His regeneration at the 
end of the book is as repulsive and uncon- 
vincing a ‘happy ending’ as I have ever 
encountered.” I have quoted this from 
Hiram Haydn’s review in the Phi Beta 
Kappa Key Reporter (winter, 1946). But 
I do not agree with all of it. True, Jack is 
“the renegade aristocrat—the hollow 
man”; but therein lies the strength of 


some of the strongest scenes ever written 
by an American novelist. Consider the 
terrific power with which the first chap- 
ter ends. And by “terrific” I mean that it 
inspires pity and terror. At first Jack has 
shown Willie Stark to us as a demagogue 
who feels at home in the company of a 
gunman, a cheap politician, and a couple 
of willing tools. We have been given a 
lively picture of the dictator’s fraudulent 
publicity, his shamelessness, his willing- 
ness to act outside the law and without 
justice. Beyond what is actually de- 
scribed, sinister suggestions have been 
added to build up an atmosphere of hard- 
boiled toughness. We would not be sur- 
prised at any ruthless act. In contrast, 
up to that point we have had sympathy 
for Jack Burden. His aristocratic sensi- 
bility, his noncommittal sense of humor, 
his realism, his complex imagination— 
so far we have seen these only in the best 
light; we have not yet felt how they can 
all be used for evil. (In one sentence the 
author is to cure us of our superficiality 
and enable us to see with a gasp of horror 
that evil cannot attain its full growth ex- 
cept by the aid of complex imagination, 
aristocratic sensibility, a humorous de- 
tachment, and a cynical realism; but 
that is the last sentence of the chapter.) 
Up to this point Jack has let “the Up- 
right Judge” charm us with his attrac- 
tive personality and win our admiration 
with the courage and firmness of his 
character. He was “more of a father to 
me than those men who had married my 
mother, and come to live in Ellis Bur- 
den’s house. And the Judge was a man” 
(p. 44). Jack has made it clear that in his 
own mind he feels that he owes the Judge 
everything (except his present disrepu- 
table job)—his education, the chance to 
develop his imagination and his knowl- 
edge of the human past in the Judge’s li- 
brary, his happiest hours, clear back to 
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his boyhood when his old friend played 
with him, took him duck hunting, taught 
him how to shoot. 

But the Judge has announced that he 
will oppose the candidacy of one of the 
Boss’s political henchmen, so Jack is 
given the nasty assignment of digging up 
some dirt on this fine old gentleman who 
stands in the way of the vulgarian’s 
greed for power. And this research job 
will not be technically satisfactory if it 
leaves the Judge any possible way out; 
whatever is discovered must be made to 
stick. The first chapter ends thus: 

Judge Irwin is dead, who leaned toward me 
among the stems of the tall gray marsh grass, in 
the gray damp wintry dawn, and said, “You 
ought to have led that duck more, Jack. You 
got to lead a duck, son.” And the Boss is dead, 
who said to me, “And make it stick.” 

Little Jackie made it stick, all right. 

The author has achieved here a great ef- 
fect, one of the greatest in all American 
literature. We suddenly realize that the 
narrator is the collaborationist type of 
intellectual, a brilliant technician with- 
out those feelings of natural loyalty that 
make men decent. He has none of that 
quality the Romans—the ancient Ro- 
mans—demanded and called pietas. Re- 
ligions and civilizations may change, but 
we would still agree with Aeschylus and 
Dante that the ungrateful traitor is the 
worst of sinners. Here is an example of 
filial ingratitude fit to place Jack Burden 
alongside Goneril and Regan; yet the au- 
thor has had the boldness to make him 
his own spokesman. For at times Bur- 
den is nothing but the author’s loud- 
speaker, a device by which certain philo- 
sophical generalizations can be spoken to 
a wider audience than will hear a lyric 
poem or a piece of criticism. And Burden 
accounts for only some of the several 
types of ambiguity by which Warren has 
disturbed the political readers of his 
novel. 


Then he turns about and begins to 
show the other side of Willie Stark’s 
career. The reader becomes almost en- 
tirely sympathetic with this “kingfish”’ 
and “all the king’s men’—or one of 
them, Jack—by the time the young poli- 
tician delivers his first effective public 
speech. Burden’s discovery that the 
Judge had once taken a bribe convinces 
our reason that such an aristocrat may 
have done great harm politically; but it 
does not lessen our distaste for Jack Bur- 
den. Then another reversal occurs, con- 
trived, as Aristotle would say, in the best 
way, coincident with a “recognition” — 
that the Judge is Jack‘s father, whom he 
has killed by his technically perfect piece 
of dirty research. 


II 


“Concerning the subject of irony,” the 
well-known college textbook, Under- 
standing Fiction, by Cleanth Brooks and 
Robert Penn Warren, has this to say— 
and we may take it as the authors’ per- 
sonal contribution to the subject since 
they admit that they “have, perhaps, 
been guilty of wrenching the word from 
its usual context’’: 

The unity which the fictional structure pos- 
sesses is of a very special kind. It is not the re- 
sult of a purely genial conspiracy among the 
constituent elements. There is conflict and 
tension present, and the structure involves 
almost as much of vindictive opposition as of 


genial conspiracy. 

The wrenching of the word “irony” to 
cover more than might ordinarily be ex- 
pected turns out to be no perversion of 
its meaning but the occasion for some 
brilliant insight. But first we should 
notice that, when this passage speaks of 
the conflict as between “constituent ele- 
ments” of the “structure,” the word 
“structure” is not being used to mean 
“form”’—rather it means something 
more often assigned to “content,” for 
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the fact of conflict as an essential aspect of 
fiction is clearly stated in every handbook. 
In its most obvious form it concerns a collision 
of interests in the external world. 


Then in “somewhat more subtle and so- 
phisticated form conflict concerns a di- 
vision of interests or obligations in the 
self.” I would take, as an example of 
this, Huckleberry Finn’s humane desire 
to free the slave Jim and, in collision 
with this deep obligation “in the self,” 
his sincere belief that, if he does so vio- 
late the code of his society, he will “go 
to Hell” as a thief. These are elements of 
“structure” by the terminology of this 
“New Criticism.” But the usual sense of 
the word “structure” is more relevant 
to the third type of conflict mentioned: 


‘In an even more subtle and sophisticated 
form, it concerns the alignment of judgments 
and sympathies on the part of the author—the 
problem of his own self-division. The dogmatist 
who is author paints a world of black and white, 
a world in which right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood, are clear with statutory distinctness, 
a world of villain and hero. The artist who is 
author paints a world in which there is, in the 
beginning, neither black nor white, neither 
right nor wrong which can be defined with 
absolute certainty. The certainty can only 
come in terms of the process, and must be 
earned, as it were, through the process. 


This is very close to words that Warren 
puts into the mouth of Willie Stark—a 
little incongruously, for Stark at other 
times talks like a Calvinist. He tells 
Stanton that you cannot inherit Good- 
ness (pp. 272-73): 

“You got to make it, Doc. If you want it. 
And you got to make it out of badness. Bad- 
ness. And you know why, Doc?... . Because 
there isn’t anything else to make it out of..... 
What the hell else you think folks been doing 
for a million years, Doc? When your great- 
great-grandpappy climbed down out of the 
tree, he didn’t have any more notion of good 
or bad, or right and wrong, than the hoot owl 
that stayed up in the tree. Well, he climbed 


down and he began to make Good up as he 
went along.” 


And the critic’s reference to the “statu- 
tory distinctness” of right and wrong in 
the mind of the dogmatist (as contrasted 
with the artist) becomes this in the 
mouth of Willie Stark (p. 145): 


“Hell, the law is like the pants you bought 
last year for a growing boy, but it is always 
this year and the seams are popped and the 
shankbones to the breeze. The law is always 
too short and too tight for growing human- 
kind. The best you can do is do something and 
then make up some law to fit and by the time 
that law gets on the books you would have done 
something different. Do you think half the 
things I’ve done were clear, distinct, and simple 
in the constitution of this state?” 


And this passage, in turn, is important in 
the artistic justification of the dictator in 
his violation of constitutional govern- 
ment, in his achievements, often techni- 
cally admirable—outside the law. This 
example from the novel shows something 
of the range of what Warren meant when 
he signed the introductory chapter of 
Understanding Fiction—to which I now 
return, continuing the quotation: 


In other words, the artist is sporting enough 
to put the best case possible for the opposition. 
But this is not mere sportsmanship. The artist 
realizes that, if the opponent—‘“villain” or 
“idea” —is a straw man, the conflict will lack 
interest. In a simple example such as Richard 
III, we observe that Shakespeare makes the 
traditional and historical Tudor villain the 
vessel of certain virtues which the Tudor age 
seems to have admired inordinately. Without 
this ironical ambivalence, the play would be a 
tedious recital of butcheries to prove that you 
can’t kill all of the people all of the time. .... 


This might serve as Warren’s defense of 
his novel about a “villain.” 


Or, to glance at other simple cases, we may 
recall that in Uncle Tom’s Cabin Simon Legree 
is a Yankee, and that in Hemingway’s For 
Whom the Bell Tolls the scene of greatest 
brutality is that of the massacre of Fascists by 
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Loyalists. .... In all of these cases, the irony 
is intended, on the one hand, to intensify the 
implications of the conflict, and on the other, 
to raise the issue above the level of merely dog- 
matic and partisan vilification. 


Those who accuse All the King’s Men of 
“fascism” feel that some evils are so bad 
as to deserve partisan vilification. 

Warren’s admiration for Hemingway 
does not end here—as anyone can see by 
comparing their fiction or by consulting 
Understanding Fiction for Warren’s “In- 
terpretation” of Hemingway’s “The 
Killers.”” The story, it may be observed, 
contains fewer words than the “Interpre- 
tation,” which is astute indeed, techni- 
cally. Not astute morally. The gangster, 
we are told by the critic, accepts “the 
terms by which he lives—terms which 
transcend the small-town world. He 
lives, as it were, by a code, which lifts 
him above questions of personal likes or 
personal animosities.” That is, he is a 
double-crossing criminal, in a gang which 
does not hesitate to kill a man without 
asking for any human justification at all, 
even personal anger! Warren is wrong; 
the moral issue here has nothing to do 
with Small Town vs. City. Men in cities 
are still humanly motivated. And War- 
ren’s use of the word “‘code” here has al- 
ways disturbed me greatly. It seems to 
glorify what is really an unprincipled 
lack of any code. To call such dead-end 
wretchedness. “the gallantry of defeat” 
is not astute. 

To find an “ethic” here is to find a 
“message” where there is no message, 
not even a perverse one. At least that is 
what Brooks and Warren would say if 
they found another critic reading in this 
way. We can be sure of this because in 
their earlier anthology, Understanding 
Poetry, they have warmly condemned 
“message-hunters” for confusing “‘sci- 
entific and poetic communication.” In 
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1940, in the autumn issue of American 
Prefaces, Cleanth Brooks went still fur- 
ther, asserting: “The poet is a maker, not 
a communicator. .... Meanwhile prac- 
titioners of the craft who believe in the 
theory of communication exist and 
flourish. They accept the reader’s chal- 
lenge—‘you must show me, you must put 
it across to me.’.... perhaps the most 
extreme proponents of this view are to be 
found contributing to the publications of 
Mr. Bernarr Macfadden.” (Neither 
Brooks nor Warren would seem to draw 
any essential distinction, in this respect, 
between fiction or drama in verse and fic- 
tion or drama in imaginative prose.) And 
in the first volume of the Southern Re- 
view, which he edited with the assistance 
of Robert Penn Warren from 1935 to 
1942, Cleanth Brooks quoted with approv- 
al I. A. Richards’ statement that “‘it is 
never what a poem says that matters, 
but what it is.” 

But All the King’s Men says a great 
deal, and puts it across, and makes it 
stick all right—in the craw of conserva- 
tive liberals. 


Ill 


These two attitudes toward the use of 
literature as a means of communication 
are in such sharp contrast that it is worth 
pausing to reconsider them, this time 
with some attention to chronology. Fol- 
lowing the lead of Oscar Wilde who said, 
“Art never expresses anything but it- 
self,” Warren (and Brooks) declared in 
1937 (American Review, February), “A 
poem must communicate poetry.” And 
I have quoted above Brooks’s attack on 
communicators in 1940. Warren and 
Brooks did not seem to be aware of any 
notable difference between their literary 
theories when they collaborated to pro- 
duce Understanding Poetry in 1938 or 
even Understanding Fiction in 1943. Yet 
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in the latter book one looks almost in 
vain for this characteristic doctrine of 
aestheticism. 

Then in 1946 Warren emerged defi- 
nitely on the other side, rejecting what he 
refers to as the “notion that a poem 
should not ‘mean’ but ‘be’ ”’—in his edi- 
tion of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
where he is concerned entirely with the 
moral and religious meaning of the poem 
as an expression of Coleridge’s philosoph- 
ic ideas. In fact, he declares roundly that 
“we may say that the poem is the light 
and not the thing seen by the light.” In 
freeing himself from the restrictive view 
that the reader’s main business is to “‘in- 
terpret the poem” as such, Warren has 
still not completely realized the full value 
of his perception of irony. At times he has 
swung to false extremes. Looking back on 
Understanding Fiction from the vantage 
point that Warren has afforded us three 
years later, we can now see that the book 
went to romantic lengths to squeeze an 
“ethic” out of brutality. There “the 
tough man” is equated with “the disci- 
plined man,” 


apparently, insensitive. But only apparently, 
for the fidelity to a code, to a discipline, may 
be an index to a sensitivity which allows the 
characters to see, at moments, their true 
plight..... The individual toughness (which 
may be taken to be the private discipline de- 
manded by the world), may find itself in con- 
flict with some more natural and spontaneous 
human emotion; in contrast with this the dis- 
cipline may even seem to be inhuman; but the 
Hemingway hero, though he is aware of the 
claims of this spontaneous human emotion, 
is afraid to yield to those claims because he has 
learned that the only way to hold on to “honor,” 
to individuality, to, even, the human order as 
against the brute chaos of the world, is to live 
by his code. 


That is, by the code of gangster disci- 
pline. So stated, this may be the Fascist’s 
unprincipled “code” of inhuman disorder 
and dishonor, whether or not the critic is 


justified in reading it in Hemingway’s 
“The Killers.” As moralizer, Warren is 
still not sure of himself. 

But in All the King’s Men how much 
do we find of this conflict between “ster- 
ile intellectuality” and the “simple vir- 
tues” of a storm trooper? The reviewers 
mislead us when they make us expect the 
novel to be an application of such “mor- 
al” theories. They have ignored the 
“ironical ambivalence” of the work of 
art. 

IV 


In what they call a “discussion of their 
general views” Brooks and Warren tell 
us that one of the functions of irony 
is to indicate an awareness of the multiplicity 
of options in conduct, idea, or attitude—an 
awareness of the full context. This suggests 
one of the objections which may be brought 
against the emphasis on irony; the objection 
that such an emphasis ends in the celebration of a 
smug and futile skepticism which is at variance 
with the actual effect which most successful 
literary compositions leave upon the reader. 
The editors .... would not endorse an irony 
which precluded resolution but they would 
endorse an irony which forced the resolution 
to take stock of as full a context as possible. 


In other words, irony is a device neces- 
sary to tell the whole truth about human 
life, in all its complexity. Without dra- 
matic language, says Lloyd Morgan, ‘“‘no 
adequate account of what happens in hu- 
man life is possible.” According to Un- 
derstanding Poetry, “all poetry, including 
even short lyrics or descriptive pieces, 
involves a dramatic organization.... 
every poem implies a speaker... . the 
poem represents the reaction of such a 
person to a situation..... ” And when 
“ironical comment” is found (e.g., in 
“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock”’), 
the critics’ analysis recognizes as a merit 
“the poem’s sense of fidelity to the 


2 Quoted in W. M. Urban, Language and Reality 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1939), p. 465. 
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whole situation—its willingness to take 
into account so many apparently dis- 
cordant views and points of view.” 

Can we add: so many different things 
seen from these different points of view? 
In Understanding Fiction the authors 
speak of the relation of irony “both to 
the completed literary structure and to 
the process of exploration which led to 
the creation of the structure.” But is it 
just the process and not what is found 
that makes the exploration valuable? If 
that was what Understanding Fiction 
meant, Warren has gone beyond that 
point now in understanding history and 
politics. In All the King’s Men (p. 418) a 
passage moralizing on political graft 
speaks of “the moral neutrality of his- 
tory”’: 

Process as process is neither morally good 
nor morally bad. We may judge results but not 
process. The morally bad agent may perform 
the deed which is good. The morally good agent 
may perform the deed which is bad. Maybe a 


man has to sell his soul to get the power to do 
good. 


Such passages bothered the Nation re- 
viewer, Diana Trilling. Writing in the 
August 24 (1946) issue, she found in this 
a dangerous, Hegelian, moral relativ- 
ism. But it is not relativism at all. The 
morality here is absolute. It is not 
Hegelian. ‘‘We may judge results” ac- 
cording to whether they “do good.” 
What we really have here is the irony of 
life, or perhaps merely the irony that can 
be built up by tensions between words— 
the literary technique of using the word 
“good” in two different senses, an ambi- 
guity that is closer to the pun than to se- 
rious philosophical speculation or to ob- 
servation of the historical process. Even 
mere ambiguity can give literary pleas- 
ure. Is that all Warren intends? Under- 
standing Fiction, in spite of all we have 
quoted concerning irony, seems to imply 
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that this is art for art’s sake, or for 
pleasure’s sake only, not for the commu- 
nication of truth at all, when it goes on 
to add: 

The reader wants the resolution, but he 
does not want it too easy or too soon. He wants 


to see the knockout, but he does not want to 
see it until the fifteenth round. 


In the postulates and practice of Robert 
Penn Warren there is no reason now why 
he should not go on and say that “‘poetic 
language,” or, indeed, any means of 
literary expression, 

is a form of description, and since there is no 
such thing as a description that describes 
“nothing,” there always arises the question of 
the truth of the description. In other words 
poetry “says something,” . . . . the question is 
as to what it says and whether it speaks truly. 


But actually this passage is not by War- 
ren; it is from Language and Reality by 
W. M. Urban (p. 464). And in sharp 
contradiction to Urban’s view is that of 
Warren’s colleague Cleanth Brooks in the 
first volume of the Southern Review that 
“the question of belief or disbelief never 
arises when we are reading well.” If it 
does, “‘we have for the moment ceased to 
be reading and have become astrono- 
mers, theologians, or moralists, persons 
engaged in a quite different type of ac- 
tivity.” And he observed, in the Kenyon 
Review (August, 1940), that a professor 
“often does not know how to read.” I 
suppose that those who have taken 
“Brooks and Warren”’ as twin pillars of 
the “New” aesthetic movement might 
still follow this line and dismiss political 
review as the attacks of irrelevant moral- 
ists who are unable to perform the act of 
reading as such. But All the King’s Men 
was surely not written upon those prin- 
ciples. And, though Warren calls his in- 
troductory essay to The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner “An Experiment in Read- 
ing,” he is not now afraid that he will 
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have “ceased to be reading”’ if he pursues 
ideas of interest to “theologians or 
moralists.” Indeed, he says, “The poem 
is the light by which the reader may view 
and review all the area of experience with 
which he is acquainted.” Hence “the 
reader does not interpret the poem but 
the poem interprets the reader.’”’ Warren 
certainly knows that we gain from litera- 
ture our deepest insights into the history 
of emotional attitudes and mores. And 
he has his narrative spokesman say 
(p. 263): 

What we students of history always learn is 
that the human being is a very complicated 
contraption and that they are not good or 
bad but are good and bad and the good comes 
out of bad and the bad out of good, and the 
devil take the hindmost. But Adam [Stanton, 
the surgeon who later murders the Boss], he is 
a scientist, and everything is tidy for him, and 
one molecule of oxygen always behaves the 
same way when it gets around two molecules 
of hydrogen, and a thing is always what it is, 
and so when Adam the romantic makes a pic- 
ture of the world in his head, it is just like the 
picture of the world Adam the scientist works 
with. All tidy. All neat. The molecule of good 
always behaves the same way. The molecule 
of bad always behaves the same way. 
Something like that might be called the 
theme of the novel. Of course the mean- 
ing of an artistic communication about 
human life cannot be fully stated in an 
abstract generalization, or the art would 
be redundant. That is very different from 
saying that it has no meaning, does not 
communicate, is about nothing. 


V 

Until we are two-thirds of the way 
through this novel, we feel that we are 
reading one of the richest pieces of 
twentieth-century fiction. It takes rank 
with those great “first parts” in Ameri- 
can literature—the first hundred pages 
of Babbitt, the first seventeen chapters of 
Life on the Mississippi. Then Warren be- 
gins to lose his deft objectivity and to use 


Jack Burden more and more as a mouth- 
piece for general theorizing. By the end 
of the novel the author is as omnipresent 
as in any Victorian novel; the mask is 
thinner than that supplied in Pendennis. 
It is as if he had taken flight into the in- 
terior of Jack Burden, abandoning the 
grand irony, the “awareness of the full 
context” and the subtle conflict “of judg- 
ments and sympathies on the part of the 
author”—except in certain splendid pas- 
sages in which Jack sees himself on a 
level with Sugar Boy and Tiny, just an- 
other one of the king’s henchmen. 

Whose story is it? “This story of a 
Southern Governor who is a scoundrel 
and a saint,” Sinclair Lewis calls it, 
casually. And he ought to know, for he 
wrote It Can’t Happen Here with the 
same governor in mind. The reader has 
almost finished All the King’s Men before 
he realizes that its author has decided 
that this is not the governor’s story, And 
finally, with only three pages yet to go, 
as if to clinch the matter, Jack Burden 
actually argues with the reader, pettish- 
ly: “This has been the story of Willie 
Stark, but it is my story too.” 

Well—Jack is mistaken. And the au- 
thor is mistaken. Or his conscious deci- 
sion has unfortunately rebelled against 
his artistic intuition. The instinct of all 
readers and reviewers on this matter is 
sound: It is a story of dictatorship. But 
its “multiplicity of options in conduct, 
idea, or attitude” disturbs the forthright 
simplicity of minds accustomed to jour- 
nalism and to anti-Nazi melodramas. We 
may object to an aestheticism which 
claims that creative literature in no way 
communicates any “‘message”’; but it is 
not necessary to swing to the opposite 
extreme and give our highest admiration 
to fiction that tries to lead us too directly. 
Warren’s novel (p. 407) is quite mistaken 
in saying: 
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As we know, reality is not a function of the 
event as event, but of the relationship of that 
event to past, and future, events. We seem 
here to have a paradox: that the reality of an 
event, which is not real in itself, arises from 
other events which, likewise, in themselves 
are not real. But this only affirms what we must 
affirm: that direction is all. 


If so, the novel lacks all, for it lacks di- 
rection. It is certainly not pointed in the 
direction of dictatorship; nor is it pointed 
in the opposite direction. The individual 
events are what have reality in this 
novel: the “scholarly attorney” feeding 
chocolate to his “unfortunate” bum; 
“Miss Littlepaugh in her foul, fox-smell- 
ing” lair in Memphis; the Boss trying to 
get the old dog propped up as if it were 
glad to see him—for a photographer; 
Jack getting information from four old 
men sitting on a bench; his mother offer- 
ing her face to men like ‘‘a precious pres- 
ent’’; the story of Cass Mastern, which is 
structurally what we would call an “epi- 
sode” in an eighteenth-century novel. 
The Cass Mastern episode, far from gain- 
ing its reality from its relation to the rest 
of the novel, only by its strong existen- 
tial quality justifies itself and thus 
tempts us to find excuses for its lack of 
any explicit relation to Huey Long. 

All this is the way supreme irony 
would have it—one chunk of reality that 
to a superficial observer might seem to 
point in one direction laid down along- 
side an utterly incongruous chunk of re- 
ality to shock us out of our easy sense of 
direction, our dogmatism, into a deeper 
understanding of the complex nature of 
the fuller truth about human life and 
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character. Warren is deeply concerned 
to show complexity, not to show direc- 
tion. He makes this abundantly clear. 
His novel has done more than one could 
believe possible if one still remains within 
the limit of his theories. There are more 
things in the world he has created than 
are dreamt of in his philosophy, or in his 
philosophy of history. Warren’s writing 
is at its best not in abstract formulation 
but in metaphor. And his own criticism 
relates metaphor very closely to irony. 
We may ask ironically if he is now willing 
to recognize the full meaning of one of 
his metaphors (it occurs on p. 200 of the 
novel): 

Cass Mastern lived for a few years and in 


that time he learned that the world is all of 
one piece. 


No isolation, then, of Science and Poet- 
ry; here a “communication” and there a 
“thing made’’; contemplation tidily sep- 
arated from morality; fiction unrelated 
to politics. No. It is “all of one piece.” 
That is the irony of it. And so the 
metaphor: 


He learned that the world is like an enormous 
spider web and if you touch it, however lightly, 
at any point, the vibration ripples to the re- 
motest perimeter and the drowsy spider feels 
the tingle and is drowsy no more but springs 
out to fling the gossamer coils about you who 
have touched the web and then inject the black 
numbing poison under your hide. It does not 
matter whether or not you meant to brush the 
web of things. Your happy foot or your gay 
wing may have brushed it ever so lightly, but 
what happens always happens and there is the 
spider, bearded black and with his great 
faceted eyes glittering like mirrors in the sun, 
or like God’s eye, and the fangs dripping. 
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The Ti ennysons and the Brownings 


MASON LONG* 


Wir did the Tennysons and the 
Brownings think of each other? How did 
they get along together? When our ques- 
tions involve three famous poets, the 
answer is of some literary consequence 
and, besides, of great human interest. 
Fortunately, there is preserved a suf- 
ficiently large body of pertinent events 
and writings to aid us in arriving at a 
trustworthy conclusion. Let us examine 
this material in chronological order. 

In July, 1851, the Brownings passed 
through Paris on their way from Italy to 
England. At the same time, the Tenny- 
sons, also passing through the French 
capital, were bound for Florence, Italy. 
Here occurred the earliest recorded meet- 
ings of the Tennysons and the Brown- 
ings. Mrs. Browning gives an interesting 
account of it to her sister Henrietta in a 
letter of July 21, 1851. 

Tennyson has been here to call on us—he is 
in Paris for four days on his way to Florence! 
—how vexatious. He asked us to go and have 
tea with him at his hotel close by—and I 
(though tired half to death with the Louvre) 
rose up from the sofa in a decided state of resur- 
rection, and acceded at once. We went—and 
were gratified—charmed by the kindness of the 
reception from himself, his wife, and his sister 
and her husband. Nothing could be warmer, 
nothing more pleasant. The day after he and his 
wife called again, and we (not being at home) 
called on them. He had Robert’s poems with 
him, and had been reading them aloud the 
previous evening. We were all friends at once; 
and really he was more than a friend, for he 
pressed on us the use of his house and two serv- 
ants at Twickenham as long as we stayed in 


* Professor of English literature, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


England, and even wrote a note (insisting that 
we should take it) to his servants, to the effect 
that they should give up possession to us forth- 
with. We took the note—it is an autograph at 
once of genius and kindness. How few ordinary 
men would have acted so! For, observe, he had 
met Robert only twice or thrice in his life at 
London dinners and soirées. There had been no 
previous friendship. We are both pleased and 
touched to the heart. Mrs. Tennyson is a very 
sweet person—with a soft winning manner, and 
the gentlest of smiles. Such friends are we, that 
we kissed one another (she and I) at parting— 
yes indeed, “Ah, Ba is so fond of Kissing.” 
But it wasn’t Ba who made the first movement 
toward kissing: it was Mrs. Tennyson, observe.? 


Hallam Tennyson, in his Memoir, 
refers to Browning on this occasion as 
“already my father’s friend” and as 
being “affectionate as ever,” which 
statement may perhaps be attributed to 
the son’s overzealousness to recognize as 
early as possible a friendship which was 
later to take on the appearance and sen- 
timents of a lifelong attachment. What 
Mrs. Browning did not state in her letter 
was that Browning gave Tennyson two 
beautiful Paris nosegays. This meeting in 
Paris is all the more noteworthy when we 
remember that Tennyson had recently 
been appointed to the poet laureateship, 
for which honor the name of Mrs. 
Browning had also been advanced by the 
Athenaeum and a number of influential 
friends. 

In the year following this memorable 
meeting in Paris, Tennyson wrote a 
short letter to Mrs. Browning on August 


2 Leonard Huxley (ed.), Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing: Letters to Her Sister, 1846-1859, p. 136. 
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11, 1852, in which he announced to her 
the birth of his first son, Hallam. Mrs. 
Browning’s reply of August 12 was the 
first congratulatory letter that the 
Tennysons received on this occasion: 


My DEAR Mr. TENNYSON: 

Thank you and congratulate you indeed 
from my heart. May God bless you all three. 

Robert said, when I was writing the note of 
enquiry which has gone to the post, “Tell him 
we will hope still for a joyful meeting,” but I 
had not courage at that moment of crisis to 
mention a word of “joy.” 

Now I may, thank God. Will you say to dear 
Mrs. Tennyson when she is able to think of 
anything so far off as a friend, how deeply 
I sympathise in her happiness, with the memory 
of all that ecstasy as I felt it myself, still thrilling 
through me? 

Will you after a day or two send me a “line 
of bulletin”? See how I encroach upon your 
kindness! 

Most truly yours, 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


P.S. by Robert Browning: 

I can’t help saying too, how happy I am in 
your happiness and in the assurance that it is 
greater than even you can quite know yet. God 
bless, dear Tennyson, you and yours. 

R. 


Three days later, Tennyson, acting 
upon Mrs. Browning’s suggestion, sent 
her this note: 


My Mrs. BROWNING: 

Here is one word of bulletin as you desired. 
All is doing as well as can be. 

To this one word, let me add another, that 
is how very grateful your little note and Brown- 
ing’s epilogue made me. I began to read it to 
my wife but could not get on with it, so I put it 
away by her bedside, and she shall read it as soon 
as she reads anything. 

Ever yours and your husband’s, 
A. TENNYSON‘ 


§ Hallam, Lord Tennyson, Alfred, Lord Tennyson: 
Memoir, I, 357. 
4 Ibid., p. 358. 
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The Tennysons decided to have the 
child christened the following month 
(September) and, among others, invited 
the Brownings to attend the ceremony. 
The Brownings postponed their depar- 
ture for Italy for the express purpose of 
being present at the christening, as the 
first three sentences in Mrs. Browning’s 
letter to Mrs. Tennyson make clear: 


My DEAR Mrs. TENNYSON: 


It is delightful always to have kind words, 
most delightful to have them from you. 

We had resolved on leaving England on the 
fifth, but you offer us an irresistible motive for 
staying, in spite of fogs and cold. So you will see 
us on Tuesday, and we shall come in time for 
the ceremony : we would not miss the christening 
for the world. 


Affectionately yours always, 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING‘ 

Browning told his friend Domett that 
on the day of the christening ceremony 
he held three-week-old Hallam for some 
ten minutes and tossed the child in his 
arms. Tennyson, seeing the performance, 
remarked to another, “Ah, that is as 
good as a glass of champagne to him 
[Browning].” 

Browning’s kindly regard for Tenny- 
son’s brother, Frederick, doubtless 
helped to strengthen the tie between the 
two poets. In a letter to Milsand, Brown- 
ing writes about the beginning of this 
friendship: 

I have a new acquaintance here [Florence], 
much to my taste, Tennyson’s elder brother, a 
very earnest, simple, and truthful man, with 
many admirable talents and acquirements. He 
is very shy. He sees next to no company, but 
comes here and we walk together.® 
In a letter to John Kenyon, January 16, 
1853, Browning also refers to this newly 
made friend in these words: 


5 Ibid., p. 360. 


6 W. Hall Griffin and H. C. Minchin, The Life of 
Robert Browning, p. 189. 
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We have made an interesting acquaintance 
in Tennyson’s elder brother, Frederic, settled 
here [Florence] with an Italian wife and family. 
. ... He seems to like us, too.7 


In the course of a letter which Mrs. 
Browning wrote to Henrietta in March 
of the same year, she says: 

Mr. Tennyson came last night to have tea 
with us, and stayed till half past twelve. ... . 
Mr. Tennyson is an immense favorite of 
Robert’s—indeed so he is of mine. He is a lov- 
able, upright truthful person..... He seems 
to care as much for Robert as Robert does for 
him—they are warm friends.® 


According to Alfred Tennyson’s letter- 
diary of days spent in New Forest, he 
dined with the Brownings in Dorset 
Street, London, on the evening of Sep- 
tember 28, 1855. In the course of the 
evening the two Rossettis (Dante 
Gabriel and William) came. A first edi- 
tion copy of Maud, the gift of Tennyson 
to Browning, led the latter to suggest the 
poet’s reading his lately published mono- 
drama. While Tennyson was “mouthing 
out his hollow oes and aes,” Dante 
Gabriel, unobserved in his corner, made 
a rapid pen-and-ink sketch of the reader, 
which he gave to Browning. When Maud 
was finished, the host read aloud his own 
Fra Lippo Lippi. Tennyson’s reaction to 
this meeting was “a very pleasant eve- 
ning,’ which pleasure was to a certain 
extent accounted for perhaps by the fact 
that Alfred himself had an opportunity 
to read his own poem. Let us hear what 
Mrs. Browning had to say about this 
memorable evening. In a letter to her 
sister Henrietta, dated October 3, we 
read: 

The Laureate took us by surprise last week 
while Arabel was here—dined with us two suc- 


cessive days, and spent the mornings, and 
threw us in the nights. He read us the whole of 


7Thurman L. Hood (ed.), Letters of Robert 
Browning, p. 38. 


® Huxley, of. cit , p. 177. 


Maud, and exquisitely—the voice hangs in my 
ear still. We dined and smoked together and 
were so happy and affectionate as possible; and 
I didn’t get to bed on the second day till three 
o’clock in the morning. So that altogether I 
nearly died of the joy of it. But I seriously love 
Tennyson. 

And yet Arabel says she likes Robert better. 
One of the reasons being that Robert doesn’t 
smoke pipes—no, nor cigars, let me add. 

Sometimes I have exhorted him to smoke, 
by the bye. It would do him good occasionally.® 


Mrs. Browning elsewhere wrote of 
these Dorset Street visits: “He [Tenny- 
son] opened his heart to us.’’ Not only to 
her sister did Mrs. Browning write con- 
cerning Tennyson’s reading of Maud, but 
in October, 1885, she also sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Laureate’s wife: 


My DEAR Mrs. TENNYSON: 


If I had not received your kindest of letters 
I had yet made up my mind not to leave Eng- 
land without writing to you to thank you.... 
for the deep pleasure we had in Mr. Tennyson’s 
visit to us. He didn’t come back as he said he 
would to teach me the “Brook” (which I persist 
nevertheless in fancying I understand a little), 
but he did so much and left such a voice (both 
him “and a voice!”) crying out “Maud”’ to us, 
and helping the effect of the poem by the per- 
sonality, that it’s an increase of joy and life to 
us ever. Then may we not venture to think now 
of Alfred Tennyson our friend? and was it not 
worth while coming from Italy to England for 
so much? Let me say too another thing, that 
though I was hindered (through having women 
friends with me, whom I loved and yet could 
not help wishing a little further just then) from 
sitting in the smoke and hearing the talk of the 
next room, yet I heard some sentences which, 
in this materialistic low-talking world, it was 
comfort and triumph to hear from the lips 
of such a man. So I thank you both, and my 
husband’s thanks go with mine. 

As to a visit to you, how pleasant that you 
should ask us! This year we could not have 
gone, next year perhaps we shall not be able 
any more .... but every year of our lives it will 
be pleasant to think that you have wished it. 
Dear Mrs. Tennyson, you do not mind the 
foolish remarks on “Maud”....do you? 


9 Huxley, op. cit., p. 230. 
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These things are but signs of an advance made, 
of the tide rising. People on the shore are 
troubled in their picking up of shells a little. 

Kiss your children for me: I hope my child 
may play with them before long. My husband’s 
Men and Women shall go to Mr. Tennyson on 
the publication, not to trouble him (understand) 
with exaction of a letter or opinion, but simply 
as a sign of personal regard and respect. 

Dear Mrs. Tennyson and dear Mr. Tenny- 
son, believe us both very affectionately yours, 
though I have but the name of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


P.S. (We leave England tomorrow). God bless 
you, dear and admirable friends. My wife feels 
what she says, and I feel with her. 


Affectionately yours, 
ROBERT BROWNING’® 


In 1864 Browning received from 
Tennyson a copy of Enoch Arden. 
Browning sent this acknowledgment: 


DEAR TENNYSON: 

I have been two months away, and only just 
find your book now. (It ought to show “From 
A.T.” on the fly-leaf for my son’s sake here- 
after.) “Enoch” continues the perfect thing I 
thought it at first reading; but the “Farmer,” 
taking me unawares, astonished me more in this 
stage of acquaintanceship. How such a poem 
disproves the statement in that strange mis- 
take of yours, the Flower-apologue! “Steal 
your seed?” as if they want flower-seed in a 
gum-flower manufactory! One might cabbage 
out a tolerable rose, by adroit scissor-work on 
starched calico, after studying in your gardens 
of Gul, but the seed for the phenomenon itself 
comes from a place that was never reached from 
the top of a wall, you may be sure. “‘Boadicea,” 
the new metre, is admirable, a paladin’s achieve- 
ment in its way. I am thinking of Roland’s Pass 
in the Pyrenees, where he hollowed a rock that 
had hitherto blocked the road, by one kick of his 
boot: so have you made our language undergo 
you. 

Do but go on, and I won’t mind adding, may 
I continue to see and hear you, it is reason 
enough for being ready to do so. 

Good-bye and God bless you! Give my 
congratulations to Mrs. Tennyson. I looked a 
long look three days ago at the Hétel de 


* Hallam, Lord Tennyson, of. cit., p. 390. 
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Douvres where I met her first; and of you I was 
thinking particularly at Amiens station next 
afternoon. .... 

Ever yours, on the various stations of this 
life’s line, and, I hope, in the final refreshment- 
room ere we get each his cab and drive gaily 
off “Home,” where call upon 

ROBERT BROWNING" 


It might be added, in passing, that 
Browning had written to Tennyson the 
previous summer, from Cambo, France, 
where Browning was summering; but 
this letter is not preserved. 

In October of the following year 
(1865), Browning sent Tennyson a small 
volume of selections from his own po- 
ems, with this note: 


My DEAR TENNYSON: 

When I came back last year from my holi- 
day I found a gift from you, a book; this time I 
find only the blue and gold thing which, such as 
it is, you are to take from me. I could not even 
put in what I pleased, but I have said all about 
it in the word or two of preface, as also that I 
beg leave to stick the bunch in your button-hole. 
May I beg too that Mrs. Tennyson will kindly 
remember me? 

Ever affectionately yours, 
ROBERT BROWNING” 


Tennyson replied almost immediately: 


My DEAR BROWNING: 

Very welcome is the nosegay, not only for 
“the love in the gift,’”’ which makes me, who am 
physically the most unbumptious of men and 
authors, proud; but also for its own very pe- 
culiar flowerage and fructification, for which I 
have as high a respect as any man in Britain. I 
stick it into my buttonhole and feel... .’s 
cork heels added to my boots. 

My wife always remembers you, and another. 

I too, when last in Paris, took a long look at 
the Hotel de Douvres, thinking of the former 
time. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
A. TENNYSON*3 


From that portion of Mrs. Tennyson’s 
“Journal” written in London, an entry of 
February 10, 1866, reads: ‘‘Mr. Brown- 


Ibid., II, 16. Ibid., p. 28. *3 Ibid. 
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ing gave me an affectionate greeting 
after all these years.”’ Nine days later 
Browning writes to Miss Blagden and in 
the course of the letter refers to Tenny- 
son in the following manner: 

I go out a great deal, but have enjoyed 
nothing so much as a dinner last week with 
Tennyson, who, with his wife and one son, is 
staying in town for a few weeks, she is just 
what she was, and always will be, very sweet 
and dear; he seems to me better than ever. I 
met him at a large party on Saturday, also 


In November, 1868, Tennyson went 
to stay with Mr. Knowles at Clapham 
Common. On a certain day Browning ac- 
companied Tennyson and Knowles to 
dinner. To these Tennyson read his 
“Grail.”’ Browning told Tennyson that it 
was his “ best and highest.’’* Later in the 
evening Browning came again to read a 
part of his new poem (The Ring and the 
Book). On the twenty-first of the same 
month Browning read his Preface to The 
Ring and the Book to Tennyson and 
Knowles. Tennyson thought that it was 
“full of strange vigour and remarkable in 
many ways” but was “doubtful whether 
it can ever be popular.” 

Browning is either a bit inconsistent 
in his foregoing comment on Tennyson’s 
“‘Grail,’’ or he underwent a change of 
heart; for two years later, in a letter to 
Miss Blagden, January 19, 1870, ke 
writes: : 

Well, I go with you a good way in the feeling 
about Tennyson’s new book: it is all out of my 
head already. We look at the object of art in 
poetry so differently. Here is an idyll about a 
knight being untrue to his friend and yielding to 
the temptation of that friend’s mistress after 
having engaged to assist him in his suit. I should 
judge the conflict in the knight’s soul the proper 


14 A. J. Armstrong (ed.), Letters of Robert Brown- 
ing to Miss Isa Blagden, p. 128. 


ts Hallam, Lord Tennyson, of. cét., IT, 59. 
16 Thid. 


subject to describe: Tennyson thinks he should 
describe the castle, and effect of the moon on its 
towers, and anything buf the soul... . the old 
“Galahad” is to me incomparably better than 
a dozen centuries of the “Grail,” “Coming of 
Arthur,” and so on..... 7 

As we have already observed, Mrs. 
Tennyson’s “Journal” has supplied us 
with some information concerning 
Browning. From her entries for 1869 we 
read that “before the end of February, 
Alfred had read me all ‘The Coming of 
Arthur’ finished, and was reading at 
night Browning’s Ring and the Book. 
‘Pompilia’ and ‘Caponsacchi’ are the 
finest parts.”** 

Three years later, in 1872, Domett’s 
New Zealand epic, Ranolf and Amohia, 
a long poem of some 14,000 lines, was 
published privately. Domett showed to 
Browning an appreciative note from 
Tennyson. Browning thought that it was 
a good deal for him to say and adds, 
somewhat curtly, ““When I sent him 
Fifine at the Fair, the only acknowledge- 
ment I got was, ‘Received and wel- 
comed.’ ’”’ Domett hastens to add to the 
foregoing entry: ‘I have, however, al- 
ways heard him [Browning] speak of 
Tennyson as most generous in his recog- 
nition of the charms and merits of 
others.” 

On May 8 of the following year (1873), 
Tennyson received from Browning a 
copy of his Red Cotton Nightcap Country. 
Among the lines which Tennyson liked 
were these: 


Palatial gloomy chambers for parade, 
And passage lengths of lost significance 


and he praised the simile about the man 
with his dead comrade in the lighthouse. 
In acknowledgment of this remem- 
brance, Tennyson sent Browning the 
following letter, dated May 8: 

7 Hood, op. cit., 134. 

*8 Hallam Lord Tennyson, op. cit., II, 64. 
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My DEAR ROBERT BROWNING, 

My wife has just cut the leaves. I have yet 
again to thank you, and feel rather ashamed 
that I have nothing of my own to send you 
back, but your Muse is prolific as Hecuba, and 
mine by the side of her, an old barren cow. 

Yours ever, 
A. T.9 


On December 19 of the same year, 
Tennyson noted in his journal that “ Mr. 
Browning dined with us. He was very 
affectionate and delightful. It was a 
great pleasure to hear Mr. Browning’s 
words—that he had not had so happy a 
time for a long while as since we have 
been in town.”’”° 

Three years later Browning was 
among those who witnessed the perform- 
ance of Tennyson’s Queen Mary on the 
stage in April of 1876. Browning’s re- 
action is set forth in his letter to Tenny- 
son, dated April 19: 

My DEAR TENNYSON: 

I want to be among the earliest to assure you 
of the complete success of your “Queen Mary” 
last night. I have more than once seen a more 
satisfactory performance of it, to be sure, in 
what Carlyle calls “the Private Theatre under 
my own hat,”’ because there and then not a line 
nor a word was left out; nay, there were 
abundant “encores” of half speeches: still 
whatever was left by the stage scissors sug- 
gested what a quantity of “cuttings’’ would 
furnish one with an after-feast. 

Irving was very good indeed, and others did 
their best, nor so badly. 

The love as well as admiration for the author 
was conspicuous, indeed, I don’t know whether 
you ought to have been present to enjoy it, 
or were not safer in absence from a smothering 
of flowers and deafening ‘‘tumult of acclaim,” 
but Hallam was there to report, and Mrs. 
Tennyson is with you to believe. All congratu- 
lations to you both from 

Yours affectionately ever, 
ROBERT BROWNING” 


On July 24 of the same year, an entry 
in Domett’s diary mentions a meeting 


"9 Ibid., p. 146. 


Tbid., p. 153. [bid., p. 185. 
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with Browning in Westbourne Terrace. 
Domett’s account continues: 


Walked with him. He had seen Tennyson 
the day before. He had expressed an opinion 
strongly in favor of Tennyson’s play of Queen 
Mary..... He had received in acknowledg- 
ment of this what he called a “charming letter,”’ 
which he shortly described. He expatiated on 
Tennyson’s hearty appreciation of the merits 
of brother poets. .... 2 


Later in the same year, on December 
21, Browning wrote a note of thanks to 
Tennyson for the copy of Harold which 
he had received. The letter opens with: 


True thanks again for the best of Christmas 
presents, another great work, wise, good, and 
beautiful. The scene where Harold is overborne 
to take the oath is perfect, for one instance. 
What a fine new ray of light you are entwining 
with your many coloured wreath!?3 


Tennyson’s reply is in the form of a 
dialogue: 
After-dinner talk between husband and wife. 


W. Why don’t you write and thank Mr. 
Browning for his letter? 

H. Why should I? I sent him my book and 
he acknowledged it. 

W. But such a great and generous acknowl- 
edgment. 

H. That’s true. 

W. Then you should write: he has given you 
your crown of violets. 

H. He is the greatest-brained poet in Eng- 
land. Violets fade, he has given me a crown of 
gold. 

W. Well, I meant the Troubadour crown of 
golden violets; pray write: you know I would 
if I-could: but I am lying here helpless and 
horizontal and can neither write nor read. 

H. Then I'll go up and smoke my pipe and 
write to him. 

W. You’ll go up and concoct an imaginary 
letter over your pipe, which you’ll never send. 

H. Yes. I will. I’ll report our talk. 

He goes up and smokes, and spite of pipes 
writes and signs himself, 

A. TENNYSON*4 


22 Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 256. 
23 Hallam, Lord Tennyson, of. cit., II, 189. 
24 Ibid., p. 190. 
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In his Memoir for the year 1879, 
Tennyson’s son, Hallam, reminds us that 


among the compliments paid my father, that 
which he valued most was his old friend 
Browning’s dedication of a selection of his 
poems: 


To ALFRED TENNYSON. 


In poetry illustrious and consummate, 
In friendship noble and sincere.*s 


In another entry for the same year Hal- 
lam Tennyson satisfies our curiosity, in 
part, about a matter in which every stu- 
dent of Tennyson and Browning is inter- 
ested. What was the nature of their con- 
versation when these two literary giants 
got together? Hallam has this to say: 


The téte-a-téte conversation between him 
and my father on every imaginable topic, when 
no one but myself was with them, was the best 
talk I have ever heard, so full of repartee, quip, 
epigram, anecdote, depth and wisdom: but it 
is quite impossible to attempt to reproduce 
them, owing to their very brilliancy. These 
brother-poets were two of the most widely- 
read men of their time, absolutely without a 
touch of jealousy, and revelling as it were in 
each other’s power.” 


The son continues: 


On rare occasions my father would rally 
Browning playfully on his harshness of rhythm, 
the obscurity and length of his poems. The 
retort would be: “I cannot alter myself: the 
people must take me as they find me.”.... 
They would laugh heartily together at Brown- 
ing’s faculty for abstruse rhymes. I remember a 
dinner at Mr. Leslie Stephen’s, where Jebb, 
Miss Thackeray, and Browning were present. 
Browning said he thought he could make a 
rhyme for every word in the English language. 
We gave him “rhinoceros.” He wrote the fol- 
lowing lines, saying that he had made them 
previously : 

O, if you should see a rhinoceros, 
And a tree be in sight, 
Climb quick, for his might 
Is a match for the Gods, he can toss Eros. 


At another time Browning produced for my 
father’s amusement impromptu verses on 
Carlyle and his wife, ““Terse Verse, being a 


3s Ibid., p. 229. Tbid., p. 229. 
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contribution to Scottish Anthology,” as he 
called it.?7 

In the same year of 1879 Browning 
sent Tennyson a copy of his Aristophanes’ 
Apology, which Tennyson characterized 
as “‘another jet from his full fountain.’* 
Browning also sent a copy of his Jum 
Album, and Tennyson acknowledged it in 
these words: 
MY DEAR BROWNING: 

You are the mdst brotherly of poets, and 
your brother in the muses thanks you with the 
affection of a brother. She would thank you too 


on paper if she could put hand to pen. 
A. T.9 


Late in 1880 Tennyson completed his 
play The Cup. Although Browning’s 
letter to Tennyson on this drama is lost, 
this much is certain—that Browning was 
generous in his praise of it. Tennyson’s 
short letter to Browning on this occasion 
is very sincere: 

My DEAR BROWNING, 

That you, whom Professor Morley calls a 
born dramatist, should approve of my little 
play, is good news to me and mine. I hope to 
see you soon..... We three greet you lovingly, 


and are all yours, 
A. TENNYSON?° 


Browning’s loud praise was in part sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the play ran 
for over a hundred and thirty nights. 
In a letter to Dr. F. L. Furnivall, 
dated October, 1881, Browning alludes 
to “‘Tennyson’s repeated invitations of 
the kindest sort’’ to visit Freshwater. 
On numerous occasions Tennyson 
spoke about the various poets who, said 
he, “‘enriched the blood of the world.” 
While he included Browning in this 
group, still there were times when his 
reactions to his good friend’s poetry were 
not all unreserved praise. On one such 
occasion he had this to say about 
Browning’s poetry: 
37 [bid., p. 230. 
Thid., p. 231. 


29 Tbid. 
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Browning never greatly cares about the 
glory of words or beauty of form; he had told 
me that the world must take him as it finds 
him. As for his obscurity in his great imagina- 
tive analyses, I believe it is a mistake to explain 
poetry too much, people have really a pleasure 
in discovering their own interpretations. He 
has a mighty intellect, but sometimes I cannot 
read him. He seldom attempts the marriage of 
sense with sound, although he shows a spon- 
taneous felicity in the adaptation of words to 
ideas and feelings. I wish I had written his two 
lines: 

The little more and how much it is, 
The little less and what worlds away. 


He has plenty of music in him, but he cannot 
get it out. 


The son adds that his father 

would cite “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “Death in the 
Desert,” “Caliban upon Setebos,” “The Eng- 
lishman in Italy,” and “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral” as poems of fine thought, and “Mr. 
Sludge the Medium” as an example of exceed- 
ing ingenuity of mind. The last, however, he 
said to Browning, is “‘two-thirds too long.” # 


The receipt in 1886 of the second 
Locksley Hall drew from Browning this 
reply: 

My DEAR TENNYSON, 

One more, and just as ever, you make me 
grateful for a new poem, strong and fine in- 
deed. I could wish it were a substantively new 
and independent piece; you cannot write such 
a wonder as the old “Locksley Hall” without 
startling us by any sort of change of its per- 
fection, even the introducing into it of other 
and novel perfection. I am myself printing 
something which will go to you ere very long. 
....I know you will believe in my truest 
wishes of all happiness for you all; as long as I 
live I am ever 

Affectionately yours, 
ROBERT BROWNING33 


We should naturally expect the letters 
written directly by Tennyson and 
Browning to each other to be marked 
with courtesy and deference. The high 
regard of these two poets for each other 
is perhaps best attested to by what they 
said when, so to speak, the other fellow’s 
back was turned. In the course of a letter 


3" Ibid., p. 285. » Ibid. 33 Ibid., p. 334- 
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from the master of Balliol to Mrs. 
Tennyson, dated July 3, 1887, the writer, 
having devoted some five sentences to 
the subject of Browning’s poems and to 
Browning himself, finally adds: ‘He 
[Browning] spake with great enthusiasms 
of the ‘Eastern Sage,’ and seemed to 
have caught the spirit. He is always gen- 
erous and kind in what he says about 
Alfred.’’54 In a letter to Dr. F. J. Fur- 
nivall, in March, 1887, Browning inci- 
dentally lists Tennyson among the ‘‘men 
of authority” in poetry. Browning told 
Domett that his poem “ Apparent Fail- 
ure’ was a favorite with Tennyson. 
Browning, who had a generous apprecia- 
tion of the works of other poets, never 
wavered in his assertion of Tennyson’s 
supremacy. Comyns Carr, in his Remi- 
niscences of Browning, remarks about 
Browning’s “constant expression of loyal 
admiration of the genius of Tennyson.” 
He adds: “‘I have heard him bear witness 
to it again and again, and always with 
entire sincerity.” Marcus Huish, who 
once witnessed a meeting of the two 
poets, said that when Browning advanced 
to greet Tennyson, he bent low and ad- 
dressed him as “‘ Magister Meus.” 

Only in connection with Browning’s 
Sordello is there on record a rather 
brusque statement of Tennyson’s con- 
cerning Browning’s poetry. When we 
consider the poem itself, we can forgive 
Tennyson; for Sordello has been a kind of 
enigma to Browning’s readers. The only 
lines, said Tennyson, that he could un- 
derstand in this poem were the first and 
last lines and that both were lies. The 
first line reads, “Who will, may hear 
Sordello’s story told:” and the last, 
“Who would has heard Sordello’s story 
told.” 

Tennyson’s illness in 1889 brought 
from Browning a letter bespeaking deep 
friendship and great concern: 
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My DEAR TENNYSON, 


I was at Venice when the first news of your 
illness reached me, and I hardly know how I 
could resist so long the impulse I at last gave 
way to, that of inquiring directly how you are. 
Probably it came of needing only to know this 
more exactly than was possible by the direct 
means in my power, for as to any object be- 
yond it, I know that, being what you are, there 
is no need to put in evidence the thorough 
love that I have always had for yourself, no 
less than my absolute admiration of your work. 
The circumstances of life never seemed to per- 
mit me a neighborhood, and intercourse, which 
would have been a more valued honour and 
gratifying privilege than, with one exception, 
ever befell me, still I could have taken observa- 
tion of the star beyond an actual reach which 
would have made me happy indeed: all which, 
I repeat, you know and must have long known; 
and it is only now that I trouble you with the 
telling, because the last accounts I have heard 
of your condition are favourable, and one’s 
breath naturally ceases to be held when the 
danger is, if God please, over: and mine relieves 
itself, and you will forgive if it in any way im- 
portunes you: that it should not do so is all I 
desire. 


God bless you, my dear Tennyson. 
ROBERT BROWNING3S 


On the occasion of his birthday on 
August 6, 1889, Tennyson received nu- 
merous tributes from his friends. Ac- 
cording to Hallam Tennyson, the poet 
was especially touched by a letter from 
Browning: 

To-morrow is your birthday, indeed a memo- 
rable one. Let me say I associate myself with 
the universal pride of our country in your glory, 
and in its hope that for many and many a 
year we may have your very self among us: 
secure that your poetry will be a wonder and 
delight to all those appointed to come after; 
and for my own part let me further say, I have 
loved you dearly. May God bless you and yours! 
I have had disastrous experience, if I am to 
believe it, that words may somehow mean the 
very thing most abhorrent to the habitual mood 
of the speaker: so may be explained and ex- 
cused! (Edward Fitzgerald’s words about Mrs. 
Browning’s poetry) All I know is, at no mo- 
ment from first to last of my acquaintance with 
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your works, or friendship with yourself, have I 
had any other feeling expressed or kept silent 
than this, which an opportunity allows me to 
utter, that I am and ever shall be, My dear 
Tennyson, 
Admiringly and affectionately yours, 
ROBERT BROWNING*® 


Tennyson’s answer to this letter deeply 
affected Browning, so much so, in fact, 
that he recopied it in the body of a letter 
to his son, dated August 16, 1889. The 
letter follows: 

My DEAR BROWNING: 

I thank you with my whole heart and being 
for your noble and affectionate letter, and with 
my whole heart and being I return your friend- 
ship. To be loved and appreciated by so great 
and powerful a nature as yours will be a solace 
to me, and lighten my dark hours during the 
short time of life that is left to me. 


Ever yours, 
TENNYSON37 


Almost four months following the ex- 
change of the foregoing letters, and on 
the very day that marked the appear- 
ance of Browning’s Asolando, also 
brought an end to the earthly life of 
Browning. The poet’s death greatly dis- 
tressed Tennyson, who telegraphed to 
Browning’s son: 


We deeply sympathize with you. The world 
has had a great loss and ourselves in par- 
ticular.3* 

Mrs. Tennyson wrote to her son in Lon- 
don as follows: 


Browning has been so nobly free from envy, 
so loving and appreciative that one cannot but 
mourn his loss as a friend: and as a poet one 
feels that one has lost a deep mine of great 
thoughts, and pure feelings, and much else 
besides.39 


Perhaps no finer parting tribute to the 
mutual regard of these great men for 
each other could be given than to ob- 
serve that the two wreaths on Brown- 
ing’s casket were Lord Tennyson’s of 
roses and of violets. 

Ibid., p. 359. 

37 Ibid. 


Tbid., p. 369. 
Ibid. 


English I in Cellophane 


SAMUEL MIDDLEBROOK’™ 


W: SEE that there is news about Eng- 
lish I. That maltreated brain child of the 
late Barrett Wendell of Harvard has 
been having adventures these past few 
years, but none more startling, we gath- 
er, than the goings-on at the University 
of Denver since 1944. Dr. Levette J. 
Davidson and Dr. Frederick Sorenson, 
chairman of the department and associ- 
ate professor of English, respectively, tell 
us about it in the November, 1946, issue 
of College English. 

First, a bit of background. Rusty an- 
cients with faded diplomas may hark 
back dimly to the course that used to be 
English I. It was a college sweatshop 
where harried young men, vaguely pat- 
terned on Robert Louis Stevenson, 
writhed in agony over stacks and stacks 
of “themes.” A “theme” was a disguised 
exercise in punctuation or in whatever 
the late sainted E. C. Woolley thought 
was good grammar. Or sometimes it was 
an exercise patterned on the dubious in- 
sights of the soul of the disappointed 
young author who handled the particu- 
lar “‘section’”’ one happened to be in. 


Composing “themes” taught confused 
college students to write with clarity, 
force, and elegance. The catalogue said 
so; and in those days we believed what 
we saw in print. Later we had doubts 
that we can summarize briefly: themes 
did no such thing. Themes stank. What 
we thought incessant reading of themes 


* City College of New York. 


*“The Basic Communications Course,” pp. 
83-86. 


did to the instructors we forbear to 
mention. 

So we are glad that they have ban- 
ished themes from the University of 
Denver. Instead, the students “write 
papers of a particular length for a given 
purpose and audience.” Even more chal- 
lenging, the whole of English I has been 
changed: it has become “The Basic Com- 
munications Course” of the university. 

As we get it, this new course seems to 
be fruit of a marriage of the English and 
speech departments, plus some sound ad- 
vice on when to shut up. The authors 
say that it “is concerned with the inte- 
gration of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. Great emphasis is placed upon 
listening because that is what people do 
most frequently unless they are over- 
verbalized.” One is told succinctly how 
to listen: “One must grasp meaning 
quickly, must evaluate the ethos of the 
speaker, and must add or deduct some- 
thing for that factor, depending on 
whether the speaker is saying anything 
of significance or not.’”’ With a lot of the 
speakers we run into these days, it would 
be hard to do all this and still keep up; 
so we wish the authors had given us a 
few examples of hard cases. 

They also tell us, with a certain pride, 
of the largeness of their aim: “... . to 
secure the best possible adjustment of 
the individual in the complex field of hu- 
man relations.”” They frankly disclose 
their general methods: “We train stu- 
dents to live and think by means of the 
best modern methods.” 

If this last remark teases you into idle 
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fancy, get a grip on yourself by recalling 
English I as it used to be. In the huge 
departments of state universities and the 
knowledge factories of the East, gradu- 
ate assistants in English—young men 
sweating for a Master’s or Doctor’s de- 
gree on the frontiers of grammar or in the 
subcellars of literature—were often given 
a “section” or two of freshman English. 
They proofread sixty to a hundred pa- 
pers a week, wrote hopeful or cryptically 
bitter remarks in red ink on the margins, 
and filed the re-written scripts in an air- 
less vault lined with numbered filing 
boxes. This file room looked like a seedy 
summer-resort post office (as seen by the 
weary postmistress) where all the box- 
holders let their mail accumulate. At the 
end of the year the university janitors 
would come along and pluck out the sag- 
ging, dusty themes and sweep them into 
great canvas bags to be burned Jest they 
find their way into the hands of next 
year’s hopefuls. 

In their spare time from earning and 
learning these graduate assistants wept, 
talked, prayed, dreamed. Literature, 
after all, is heady stuff; so some utterly 
reckless ones got married. 

It was regrettable that a few of the 
graduate students—to say nothing of 
their charges—could never seem “to 
secure the best possible adjustment of 
the individual in the complex field of 
human relations.” These misfits did 
deplorable things: some got drunk, some 
wrote poems, some made passes—all dis- 
appeared. Now and again one of them 
would turn up in an editorial office, or as 
a public relations counsel, or as a living, 
honest-to-God novelist like Thomas 
Wolfe. 

It sounds as if the Denver doctors 
have changed all that. The somewhat 
raffish and desperate air that clung to 
this kind of work is gone. The Augean 


stables of English I have become the 
spotless dairy barns where the milk of 
human contentment is produced under 
the care of watchful men in white—a 
product that should be sterile, non- 
curdling, and wholesome. 

This, the article says, is how they do it. 
Individual attention is given to nearly 
twenty-five hundred freshmen; each re- 
ceives “thorough pretesting”—perhaps 
by a method worked out in the Denver 
laboratories, although the authors do not 
say that. Anyhow, this “pretesting”’ re- 
sults in a “profile,” which “‘is placed in 
individual files in the writing clinic.” 

And now for a surprise. Few students 
can escape “Basic Communications’ be- 
cause science shows that many of the 
highest scorers on these entrance tests 
are the worst students! They are inade- 
quately adjusted, which seems almost 
the worst thing you could whisper about 
a girl in a guidance clinic. 

Students who have received A grades in high 
school speech work are often egocentric extro- 
verts who need a great deal of additional train- 
ing to undo the bad social habits which have 
been trained into them through competitive 
speech. Students who have received A grades in 
high school English are often egocentric intro- 
verts. They may need more help than less “‘su- 
perior”’ students. 


When the news of this finding gets 
around among the high-school teachers 
of the country, we feel there is going to 
be trouble in the morale department. 
Quite a few high-school teachers we know 
will admit, even openly, that their worst 
students are not to be trusted alone with 
a simple verb; and by common consent 
they refuse to talk of what careless youth 
today does with a compound predicate. 
But all along they had a quiet, wistful 
faith in their best boys and girls. It does 
not seem kind to have science stamp on 
this last spark. We almost wish that sci- 
ence could some day learn to shut its big 
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mouth—like a really superior student at 
Denver—and listen. 

But do the doctors in Denver show 
dismay at the cold facts of science? Not 
for a minute. With “Basic Communica- 
tions” installed at Denver, they can meet 
the challenge. “Basic Communications” 
has four shining clinics to wheel these 
misdirected “superior” high-school grad- 
uates into, along with all the rest 
of the twenty-five hundred individuals. 
Each clinic, they tell us, is manned by a 
doctor. Dr. Wilhelmina Hill mans (if you 
will allow us to say so) the reading clinic; 
Dr. Sorenson (one of the authors of the 
article), the writing clinic; Dr. Robert 
Harrington, the speaking clinic; Dr. Dan 
Feder, a guidance clinic. And if things 
get really out of hand, “the university 
has the services of a full-time psychia- 
trist, Dr. Lewis Barbato.” We trust that 
he is not often needed—especially not for 
the writers, since the authors say: ‘Work 
in the writing clinic is built upon the 
foundation of Rogerian non-directive 
counselling.” This sentence we shall 
cling to as equal to the most comforting 
that has ever rippled out of any advertis- 
ing agency in the land. 

The heart of these brand-new clinics is 
a staff of “clinicians,”’ some fifty of them. 
Each one is “a graduate student in Eng- 
lish or speech, working toward the Mas- 
ter’s degree.” Each one has a first duty 
—to prevent failure; for, as the authors 
wisely note, “repeated failure is good for 
no one.”’ 

The second duty of a “‘clinician”’ is “to 
collect and assemble as much biographi- 
cal data as possible concerning the stu- 
dent, to find his needs and his hopes and 
his fears.”” And a spot of yearning over 
the “‘so-called ‘poor’ students” is indi- 
cated by the clinic doctors as the third 
duty: “Our aim is to set them on their 
feet again, to give them the courage and 
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the technical know-how to succeed, and 
then to start an educational race between 
them and the ‘superior’ students.” 

We confess to a feeling of protest here 
at a hint of unfairness. Maybe it is the 
coy quote marks the authors wind 
around “‘poor” and “‘superior’’ whenever 
they appy them to students; but any- 
way we had got it into our heads that the 
“superior” student is really a wind- 
broken lug unable to puff along six 
lengths behind any “poor” student you 
would care to enter for even the shortest 
official distance on any educational track 
in the land. And then to coke up these 
“poor” students with a special pep-talk 
before the race they are going to win 
anyway—remember that you have al- 
ready set the stumble-bums “on their 
feet again’’—why, all this seems a clear 
case for the track stewards. Pardon us if 
that sentence stumbles a bit too; we get 
involved when we get excited. All we 
mean is that someone is going to squawk, 
either at the double talk of the professors 
or at the double dealing with those “su- 
perior” kids if this keeps up. Better take 
another look at your previous remark, 
doctors: ‘‘We train students to live and 
think by the best modern methods.” 
Keep your prose clean and do not mon- 
key with the track odds. 

Now, finally, we must call attention 
to a remarkable work done by these 
“clinicians” at the beginning of each 
year, presumably the beginning of their 
teaching careers. They set their twenty- 
five hundred individual freshmen to 
writing a fairly long autobiography, but 
not the kind they sickened of in their 
kiddish high-school days. It is real grown- 
up stuff. 

It is analytical (almost psychoanalytical) 
and is based on a long series of questions... . . 


The student is informed that the autobiography 
will go into a locked file case and will be read 
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only by the teacher and the clinician [ohk, yeah?]; 
but, as an added safeguard, numbers are as- 
signed at random to all members of the class. 
These names and numbers are recorded by the 
teacher or clinician and are kept secret. A stu- 
dent may write his paper in two sections if he 
wishes, placing merely the number on the more 
intimate portion. 

Well, well, well! You have to hand it 
to somebody in the university. Courage 
is there in abundance, and the professors 
know they need it. “We admit that this 
is dangerous business.”’ But they are sure 
they are on the right track; the world to- 
day demands that “the person adjust 
‘intellectually’ and ‘emotionally’ to the 
kind of world and universe in which we 
think we live and will be living.”’ (What, 
we wonder, would Wendell have said in 
Harvard to these coy quotes and foggy 
doublets?) 

Courage, yes. And faith, we suppose. 
For the doctors say they cannot measure 
what they are up to. “The tests do not 
exist which would test what we think we 
teach.” It has something to do with life; 
it has a whale of a lot to do with adjust- 
ment (an unexamined term); it has little 
to do with literature: “that inquiry into 
the person-as-a-whole in his environ- 
ment-as-a-whole which is ‘called’ ‘litera- 
ture.’ ”’ Too bad, isn’t it, that it seems 
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so remote from style? Or from common 
sense or a saving humility before the 
mystery of a human (even a student) 
soul, something that is not to be pried 
into wholesale by fifty poor devils of 
graduate assistants promoted into “clini- 
cians” and then set to wooing true con- 
fessions out of thousands. 

We recommend, doctors, a second 
thought about the adjustment to the 
life of Poe, of Wordsworth (before he got 
“adjusted” and fell into prose), of Shel- 
ley and Shakespeare. It is our opinion 
that if a young Shelley could spill a bit 
of psychoanalytical autobiography to 
one of those clinicians at Denver, the 
clinician would yell for the clinic doctor. 
The doctor would yell for the psychia- 
trist—and maybe then would come the 
wagon. When they got the kinks out, 
they might have got the writer out of the 
boy too. Come on, profs, tell a colleague 
what that unadjusted young hell-raiser, 
Georgie Byron, slipped into the secret 
files: you’ve got the matching numbers 
and it will not go any further, and I’ll 
bet he showed it around the fraternity 
beforehand anyhow. 

No—Barrett Wendell would not like 
to teach the course any more. We do not 
think he was adjusted. 


The Communications Program 
at Stephens College 


WESLEY WIKSELL’ 


Ar STEPHENS COLLEGE “English” has 
a much broader connotation than the 
traditional term “freshman composition”’ 
as it is ordinarily used in the average 
American college. The beginning English 


? Chairman, Communications Division, Stephens 
College. 


course, known on the campus as “Com- 
munications,” has been developed over a 
period of years through studious research 
and experimentation.? This program in 


2W. W. Charters, The Stephens College Program 
for the Education of Women (“Educational Service 
Series,” No. 1 [Columbia, Missouri: Stephens Col- 
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its present form embodies four important 
communicational areas with correspond- 
ing functional objectives. 


To develop the ability to assimilate ideas effec- 
tively through reading 

To develop the ability to write clearly and cor- 
rectly 

To develop the ability to speak clearly, easily, 
and correctly with pleasing and acceptable 
voice quality 

To develop the ability to assimilate ideas effec- 
tively through listening 


Following the functional approach of 
the entire curriculum, these general ob- 
jectives in the four areas are broken 
down and particularized for purposes of 
instruction. This step is illustrated, in the 
reading area, with such specifics as: 


Locating and selecting library materials useful 
for solving specific problems 

Reading directions and explanations with exact 
understanding 

Reading newspapers rapidly with understand- 
ing and with satisfactory retention 

Reading articles, understanding the main ideas 
and then remembering the useful details 

Reading textbooks thoroughly, either for main 
ideas or for supporting details—according to 
the purpose of the reader 

Reading fiction with suitable skills of compre- 
hension and rate 

Interpreting (with critical judgment) books, 
magazine articles, and other reading material 


Certain standards have been set for 
all objectives listed, and the student is 
expected to reach a level of proficiency, 
or adequacy, in all areas before she passes 
the course. It is also assumed that before 
she can receive final credit for the course 
and become eligible for graduation, the 
student must maintain a sustained mas- 
tery of these communicational skills. A 
paper-and-pencil knowledge about the 
use of language is not enough. 


lege, 1933]), p. 15; see also Roy Ivan Johnson, Eng- 
lish Expression: A Study in Curriculum-Building 
(Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1926). 
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SERVING FIRST NEEDS FIRST 


Experience has shown that few stu- 
dents need intensive training in all the 
skills embraced in the course. In fact, 
most students need intensive work in 
only one or two of the areas—or, at most, 
three. Some, on the basis of initial per- 
formance tests, show satisfactory “pro- 
ficiency” in al] areas. With a large per- 
centage of the students having different 
patterns of needs and interests, it is nec- 
essary to determine, as objectively as 
possible and as early in the year as pos- 
sible, the exact needs and abilities of each 
student so that appropriate remediation 
can be recommended. Consequently, 
each student is given a battery of ability 
tests and performance activities during 
the first three weeks of the course to de- 
termine her present degree of proficiency 
and the particular types of need that re- 
quire further attention. During this pre- 
liminary period the following measures 
are applied: (1) a series of ability tests 
that can be objectively scored and (2) a 
series of performance activities in which 
the student’s work is judged, more or less 
subjectively, in accordance with accepted 
standards. 


THE TEST BATTERY 


. The Cooperative English Test C2 

. The Fowler Vocabulary Precision Test 

. Parts of the Chicago Test of Clerical Promise 

. The Stephens College Knowledge Locator 

Test 

5. The Stephens College Test of Survey Read- 
ing 

6. The Stephens College Article and Text Com- 
prehension Test 

7. The Wiksell-Filkin Library Instructional 

Test 


PERFORMANCE ACTIVITIES 


1. Presentation of a short informal report 

2. Participation in group discussion 

3. Speaking and then reading aloud before two 
instructors, and possibly a speech clinician, 
for speech production 
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. Writing a social letter 

. Presenting a social experience talk and read- 
ing aloud 

. Being observed in a listening situation 

. Writing a critical review 

. Participating in a conversation 


In addition to data provided by these 
tests and performance activities, per- 
tinent information obtained from par- 
ents, prior to the opening of the school 
year, is recorded on the student’s master- 
record card. This card is valuable for ref- 
erence in the teacher-student planning 
conference following the diagnostic pe- 
riod. 

In planning her sequence of work for 
the year, the student is guided first into 
the area of study in which she has shown 
greatest need. For some students this 
means a primary emphasis on writing 
during the first semester; for others it 
means concentration on the skills of 
speaking or reading. In cases where spe- 
cial remedial attention is needed, a girl 
is encouraged to attend one of the “clin- 
ics’ where she is given highly individual- 
ized attention by a member of the staff 
assigned to this duty. Any Communica- 
tions instructor may refer a student to 
one or more of these “clinics” whenever, 
in his judgment, specialized assistance is 
required. 


on > 


HOW THE CLINICS HELP 


The student who finds it very difficult 
to spell correctly or who makes gross er- 
rors in English usage is urged to attend 
the writing clinic. Here causes are deter- 
mined, a program is set up, exercises un- 
der supervision are given, and practical 
applications to everyday writing are 
made. If the student reads very slowly, 
has a limited vocabulary, is not able to 
comprehend adequately what she reads, 
or finds it very difficult to study, she may 
receive individualized attention in the 
reading-study clinic under a specialist in 


that field. Here she finds a program 
which includes diagnosis of causes, set- 
ting-up of a plan for remediation, guid- 
ance in procedures designed to aid her in 
meeting her specific difficulties, and ap- 
plication of these procedures to problems 
in other class and in extra-class activi- 
ties. Likewise, the student who stutters, 
lisps, or speaks with unacceptable qual- 
ity, pitch, rate, or volume may receive 
specialized attention in the speaking clin- 
ic. Here the clinician analyzes the stu- 
dent’s speaking difficulties, supervises 
the remedial training, and helps the stu- 
dent to develop more effective speech 
habits. 

The amount of time a student spends 
in a particular clinic may vary from one 
fifteen-minute conference to several hour 
conferences a week, according to the 
time she has available and the type of 
remediation required. Once a student has 
been referred to a clinic, she is expected 
to attend regularly and follow the pro- 
gram of training prescribed. Her work in 
the clinic counts as part of her require- 
ments in the course. 


LIBRARY AND READING SKILLS 


Since success in college depends to some 
degree on the ability to use library tools 
seldom mastered by students before they 
get to college, the problem of teaching 
basic library skill is considered an impor- 
tant and necessary part of the course. 
To meet this problem, a booklet* was 
published describing the library and the 
techniques for using it effectively. Fur- 
thermore, a test’ which requires actual 

3 For the average student who is not greatly re- 
tarded, group remediation is arranged, sometimes by 


groups within classes and sometimes by groups 
drawn from different classes. 

4 Jean Bailey, The Knowledge Locator (Columbia, 
Missouri: Stephens College, 1944). 

S Wesley Wiksell, ““A Procedure for Mastering 
the Basic Library Skills,” Journal of Educational 
Research, September, 1941, p. 36. 
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“doing” on the part of the student was 
devised. In this test the student uses the 
tools of the library in answering certain 
questions propounded in the exercises of 
the test. Formal instruction in the use of 
dictionaries, books on synonyms, ency- 
clopedias, the card catalogue, the Read- 
er’s Guide, and the New York Times In- 
dex is also given. In most instances stu- 
dents write at least one investigative 
paper, finding much of the material from 
the sources just mentioned. 

The orientation in library procedures, 
however, is only a preliminary part of the 
total program for training in reading. 
Attention is given to such topics as pur- 
pose in reading and the use of different 
techniques in achieving different pur- 
poses (as in survey reading and reading 
for detail). Throughout the work in read- 
ing, emphasis is placed on vocabulary 
study with special attention to specific 
meanings of familiar words found in a 
given context. (This phase of the work 
might be described as an introduction to 
general semantics.) Emphasis is also 
given to recognizing the author’s or- 
ganization, with exercises in outlining, 
note-taking, and summarizing the mate- 
rial read. The student is often required to 
make an analysis of her real purpose in 
reading certain specific materials and to 
decide what type of reading technique is 
best for her particular purpose. 


WRITING AND SPEAKING SKILLS 


In the writing area, instruction is 
given in the use of words, in English 
usage, in the manipulation of sentences, 
in the construction of paragraphs, and in 
writing larger units of composition. The 
work is made as functional as possible, 
with emphasis on writing acceptable so- 
cial and business letters, critical reviews, 
and investigative papers. Students are 
encouraged to write their papers on sub- 
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jects of genuine interest to them rather 
than to accept routine subjects for the 
purpose of doing routine exercises. Some 
of this work is done in a writing labora- 
tory adjacent to classrooms, where a 
large number of books on all aspects of 
communications are available. 

Because of the diversity of causes un- 
derlying speech difficulties, many meth- 
ods of approach must be used in dealing 
with them. For instance, many students 
are unable to express themselves ade- 
quately because of psychological and per- 
sonality difficulties. It is obvious that the 
usual type of formal training, or speech 
exercises, will have little effect. There- 
fore, in classes every effort is made to 
give the student something of interest 
and significance to talk about in order to 
facilitate ease and readiness of expres- 
sion. Such themes as “Modern Social 
Trends” or “The Media of Communica- 
tions and Their Effect upon Us” may 
be introduced. Students select certain 
“threads” of the theme for their con- 
tribution and report, utilizing the skills 
of interviewing, discussion, and informal 
conversation while working on it. Mo- 
tion pictures, radio, and other aids may 
be used in the presentation of the reports. 
Thus, by dealing with ideas the student is 
motivated to give attention to such im- 
plementing details as organization, vo- 
cabulary, diction, and pronunciation. 


THE POLICY OF “EXEMPTION” 
AND “ELECTION” 


One significant provision in the course 
has to do with “exemption.”’ When the 
student demonstrates reasonable pro- 
ficiency in all the basic skills of Com- 
munications, she may be permitted to 
discontinue active work in the course, 
with a tentative satisfactory grade and 
six hours of credit, under the following 
conditions: 
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1. Her name is published in the faculty bulletin. 

2. She is then expected to demonstrate sus- 
tained mastery in all the language skills in 
her out-of-class and in-class activities. 

3. She is expected to report at agreed intervals 
to discuss with her Communications in- 
structor her language work in other classes 
and in her out-of-class activities. 

4. Ifa sustained mastery is not maintained, she 
will be returned to class status. 

5. The Communications instructor has the right 
to change a tentative grade at any time be- 
fore graduation if the student fails to main- 
tain satisfactory standards. 


However, a student who does not wish 
to discontinue formal class work in Com- 
munications may continue the course for 
further developmental training. In such 
cases students select special projects 
which challenge their ability and which 
may become the basis for “Honors” 
grades. Some of the projects for superior 
students are listed and described below: 


Creative writing.—Students choose any type 
of writing in which they are interested, such as 
stories, personal essays, letters, feature articles. 
They meet first for discussion and work upon 
individual projects. Then they come together 
periodically to report progress, read their own 
papers, and receive criticism. Collateral reading 
may be done, with emphasis on attention to 
theme and style. 

Story-telling.—Students studying the art of 
story-telling for children prepare a series of chil- 
dren’s stories suited to different ages and tell 
them to children in private homes. Weekly 
meetings of this project group are held to review 
the stories prepared and to discuss various as- 
pects of effective story-telling. A personal file of 
children’s stories and phonograph records is 
made. 

Choral reading.—In this project students 
work on poetry and prose chosen by Miss 
Maude Adams to be read in public under her 
direction. Although all the reading is done in 
groups, Miss Adams gives individual help and 
criticism during the class hour. 

Book reviewyng.—Students working on this 
project are expected to read one current novel 
each week and to write an intelligent critical 
review of it for class consideration. 


Modern realistic literature —In this reading 
project attention is directed toward special qual- 
ities characteristic of much modern realistic lit- 
erature. A reading-list prepared largely by pre- 
vious project groups is used, but exploration 
beyond the list is encouraged. Examples of the 
realistic approach in modern literature are read 
and discussed by the students and the in- 
structor. 

General reading.—Several project groups in 
general reading are organized. The usual pro- 
cedure is to give the student great latitude in 
her choice of reading. The attention of the group 
is then given to reports and discussion of the 
student’s reading, including a brief exposition of 
the content and judgment of value. An attempt 
is made to improve student reading, both in 
quantity and in quality. 

Listening.—This project includes special 
problems in listening, with exercises utilizing 
recordings, radio programs, motion pictures, in- 
terviews, conversation, and discussions in order 
to improve listening skills through directed and 
purposeful practice. 

Speech for leaders.—This project centers 
around a study and application of parliamen- 
tary procedure. The group is composed of stu- 
dents acting as chairmen, treasurers, secre- 
taries, and members of discussion groups. Mo- 
tion pictures on parliamentary procedure are 
shown in class. The emphasis is on the carry- 
over of these skills into everyday living experi- 
ences. 

Communications arts.—This study presents 
significant developments which have taken 
place in the techniques and media of communi- 
cation. It considers international, national, and 
community problems in communication, includ- 
ing the actual uses of the radio, print, film, 
drama, and other communicational channels. 
The obvious need for more accurate and com- 
pletely truthful information is emphasized. The 
course aims at discovering weaknesses, sore 
spots, and dangers in the great mass of material 
that presses for attention and developing the 
individual’s critical judgment. Its content is not 
rigidly set, but it is gradually taking pattern in 
the light of experimental effort. 


STAFF AND EQUIPMENT 


The staff, consisting of twenty-one in- 
structors handling thirteen hundred and 
fifty students in their classes and clinics, 
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is drawn from all parts of the United 
States. The instructors must be scholar- 
ly, understanding, industrious, sociable, 
sympathetic, and versatile in their inter- 
ests.° Each staff member is skilled in 
teaching all areas of Communications, 
but he is highly skilled in at least one 
area. The college encourages further re- 
search and study on the part of the staff, 
and several instructors have been subsi- 
dized by the college for special training 
at workshops, in summer schools, and in 
individual research projects. Frequently 
consultants are invited to the campus to 
help the instructors in re-examining their 
objectives and methods of teaching. 

The entire staff is housed in one build- 
ing, centrally located, with the clinics on 
the ground floor, the library and offices 
on the first floor, and extra classrooms on 
the second floor. The rooms are large, 
hygienically lighted, and attractively 
furnished. In some instances classrooms 
may be thrown together to accommodate 
larger audiences for special programs 
such as public discussions, recordings, or 
motion pictures. 

The equipment available for the in- 

* Fortunately, a very healthy spirit of co-opera- 
tion exists between the Communications staff and 
the faculty as a whole. A number of years ago, it was 
agreed that no member of the faculty should accept 
written work characterized by gross errors in gram- 
mar or usage. In attempting to enforce satisfactory 
English standards, each faculty member may (1) re- 
fuse to accept questionable papers, (2) lower the 
grade or credit for the assignment, or (3) send to the 
Communications office by note or by means of a 
special reporting card the names of students whose 


work has been rejected because of low English stand- 
ards. 
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struction includes such apparatus as 
three high-quality recording machines, a 
microphone, a dictaphone, typewriters 
for students, facilities for broadcasting, 
facilities for motion-picture production, 
radios, films, classroom libraries, a tele- 
binocular, an audiometer, delineascopes, 
Associated Press news-service, and tele- 
phones. 

Throughout the development of this 
Communications program there has been 
a definite attempt to select a practical- 
experience curriculum for the student 
with emphasis definitely directed toward 
making all training functional. The stress 
is on a high level of proficiency in the 
skills of everyday communication rather 
than on the accumulation of information 
concerning the skill itself. Not only is the 
work functional in its approach, it is also 
individualized’ as much as student needs 
require or as the circumstances of group- 
teaching permit. 

Communications for the layman is the 
objective, as opposed to the develop- 
ment of professional skill. While it is true 
that the training furnishes an excellent 
basis of ability for the professional writer 
or speaker, it is primarily geared to the 
needs of the college girl who will become 
a homemaker, a club member, a teacher, 
a social worker, or an active and valuable 
member of her community in any capac- 
ity. 

7For a detailed account of the individualized 
work done in Oral Communications refer to Wesley 
Wiksell, “Individualizing Speech Training,” English 
Journal, XXIV, No. 1 (College ed.; January, 1936), 
38-44. 
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The Language Areas 


CHARLES A. RANOUS* 


Witnovr resort to the learned ter- 
minologies, whether of linguistics, of psy- 
chology, or of the social sciences, let us 
review some of the things we have “al- 
ways known” about our linguistic envi- 
ronment. It may be that, by organizing 
these empirical notions and building up- 
on them, we may come to a new perspec- 
tive of language instruction. Let us, then, 
take one hypothetical average child and 
reconstruct his language experiences 
somewhat in chronological order. 

As our child lives his babyhood in his 
own home, his father, his mother—the 
other persons in the house—speak where 
he can hear, all in the accumulated 
words, phrasal patterns, and intonations 
of their own experience. What language 
does the child first have? Obviously, 
from hearing and imitating, a composite 
of the family’s oral language. But our 
child soon moves out from the linguistic 
environment of his home and mingles 
with neighborhood playmates of lan- 
guage backgrounds slightly different 
from his own. Again, by the simple means 
of hearing and imitating, he influences 
their speech and gesture behavior and in 
turn modifies his own. Considerable 
group uniformity results and our little 
group has the rudiments of a dialect. 

In another neighborhood, across the 
tracks, is another group. The two groups 
are separated in space; the children do 
not play outside their neighborhoods 
with the frequency that they play within 


t Assistant professor of English, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College. 


them. And the two groups of children 
have slightly different landscape, slightly 
different toys, in short, a slightly differ- 
ing set of language needs. However, some 
of the one group talk to some of the other 
group. And parents of some in one group 
talk to parents of some in the other. The 
result is considerable uniformity, not 
only within our child’s group, but be- 
tween his and other contiguous groups. 

We need not re-create all the slow 
stages which real geography utilizes in 
building language difference. It can easily 
be visualized that, by geographical loca- 
tion alone, there will be a shading of dif- 
ferences, increasing theoretically as the 
distance between two groups. A’marked 
set of differences in language use, where- 
by we can identify people as belonging to 
one particular geographical region, has 
become a “‘dialect.’’ Our child is a citizen 
of the English world in only a few of his 
language habits; he is a citizen of his play 
community in many. 

In our child’s immediate play group, 
though, other conditions will affect his 
language. In general, our child will talk 
more often with other children whose 
parents are on the same financial and 
social level as his own, and he will talk 
less often with children whose parents 
have much more or much less money or 
social position. When he plays with little 
Jimmy who lives in the small house set 
back on the lot, our child is called home 
sooner than when he plays with Banker 
Jones’s little boy. And when he is with 
Sam, who lives across the tracks, Mama 
storms out to rescue him from the defil- 
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ing contact. That is to say that geograph- 
ical distance is never the sole factor in 
language difference but that social dis- 
tance and economic distance are quite as 
effective as mountains or oceans in limit- 
ing the right to “freedom of speech.” 

And now our child is ready for school. 
Throughout his days from pre-kinder- 
garten to graduate school he, in greater 
or less degree, perpetuates the social and 
economic distances upon the principle of 
like meeting like. But other things occur 
to him in schools. He becomes an integral 
part of a “school group” wherein he 
again, by the natural processes of hearing 
and imitating, influences the others and 
is himself modified. Truly the teachers 
need have no worry about the “‘correct”’ 
English of our child, for he does not run 
away from the school group at every op- 
portunity. Instead, the teachers’ only 
worries are Bill and Ed who do not talk 
much with the other children, do not 
play often with the other children, and 
take little or no speaking part in class 
and other group activities. Their “dia- 
lect”’ will soon become “atrocious.” 
(Viewed in this light, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities are necessary adjuncts of the 
English course—or vice versa!) 

Of somewhat minor linguistic impor- 
tance is the fact that our child meets 
teachers who regularly insist upon a kind 
of English heretofore only occasionally 
referred to in his presence. The teachers 
demand “correct”? English—and often 
use it themselves in the classroom. Of 
course, it might more aptly be termed 
“correcting” than “correct” English, for 
it is largely introduced to our child as a 
systematic “correcting” or denial of the 
natural language he daily hears from his 
parents and playmates. 

But, paralleling and reinforcing this 
“correct”’ English, and always confused 
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with it, is one other strong influence 
shaping our child’s language: the con- 
stant association with printed books. In- 
stead of the normally elided spoken 
phrases, each with their idiomatic mean- 
ing different from the sum of their parts, 
our child sees words. He is told, and he 
sees, that language consists in words 
which have no immediate life-context; 
and this conscious process soon overlays 
the spontaneous, unconscious language 
ways of speech. Our child soon “forgets”’ 
that he seldom in his life talked with 
words as they appear, separated and pe- 
culiarly spelled, on the printed page. He 
“forgets,” or, to say it better, he now has 
a conscious pattern superimposed upon 
his native tongue. And the interactions 
and inconsistencies between that con- 
scious pattern and the more often in- 
voked unconscious one are not only a 
fascinating study for the psychiatrist— 
they are the livelihood of English teach- 
ers. In short, the schools give our child a 
new language; and each year that he pro- 
gresses in the schools sees him farther 
from daily speech and closer to the 
printed symbols of learned books. By 
distances of formal education, then, as 
well as by geographical and by socio- 
economic distances, language areas are 
formed. 

One last factor shapes our child’s lan- 
guage as he begins to emerge through the 
schools into full adult status in his shift- 
ing verbal communities. At some one 
particular educational level he begins ac- 
tivities which lead to a lifelong occupa- 
tion. Increasing contact with people who 
speak one occupational jargon, with 
books that contain the specialized jargon 
—these influences not only make our 
child a doctor or mechanic, they make 
him talk like a doctor or mechanic. More 
than in any other of his verbal com- 
munities, our child eventually becomes a 
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full citizen in the corporate linguistic 
entity of his profession. 

Now that he has finished school, we 
may wash our hands of the whole proc- 
ess. But stay a moment. Granted that 
that is what we do every year with the 
graduating classes at any one terminal 
point, whether at high-school diploma, 
college certificate, sheepskin, M.A., or 
Ph.D.; still, our child goes on living. 
Just once, for the sake of inquiry, let us 
pass the bounds of conventional academ- 
ic thought and consider our child as a 
mature adult who is, as he says joyously, 
“through with English.” 

In his garden at home, attired in slacks 
and leaning on a hoe, he talks over the 
fence to his neighbor. At a tea, to which 
he has complainingly been dragged by 
his wife, he talks to similarly disgruntled 
husbands in a language they all deem 
suitable to the occasion. At the club he 
talks one way when asked to “say a few 
words” and a quite different way when 
the after-dinner speeches are over. At the 
P.-T.A. he has occasion to talk with the 
teachers about his children, and his lan- 
guage, for the first time among these 
situations, grows haltingly “correct.” At 
the office he becomes an entirely differ- 
ent man—with an entirely different lan- 
guage. Yet the office-boy, the janitor, the 
secretary, the clients, and the mere visi- 
tors—all are greeted with a marked shade 
of linguistic variation. When he occa- 
sionally writes a business letter or proof- 
reads the business letters which go out 
over his signature, his written style 
varies markedly from that in the per- 
sonal letters to close friends and family. 
And when he writes the annual report, he 
labors and struggles to recall some of the 
“correct” English he was supposed to 
have learned in school. In his home once 
more, the variations of language are just 
as marked—wife, child, and mother-in- 
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law invoke not only special tonal varia- 
tions but uniquely applied vocabularies. 
To be brief, our child, now grown to 
man’s estate and busy in the adult world, 
lives in many linguistic worlds—as many 
as the individuals, the groups, and the 
occasions which demand speech. As a 
mature adult his language habits are 
those of a full citizen in his work and rec- 
reational and living communities; still, 
however, he is a citizen of the total Eng- 
lish world in relatively few of those lan- 
guage habits. 

Now that our child is grown and we 
have no further responsibility for him, 
let us enjoy the well-earned leisure of our 
declining years, pursuing the hobbies in- 
termitted years ago. Let us turn, for ex- 
ample, to the literature to which we were 
once introduced by teachers. We always, 
we say complacently, have wanted to 
read. Now at last, when the business of 
life has receded, we have time for it. So 
we turn to scholarly and popular lists of 
the great contemporary writers. Opening 
books entirely at random, we find: 

“T don’t quite get-—” 

“Maybe you’re a bit slow in the head. You’re 
fired.’”’ 

“.... I said you’re fired, and when I said it, 


I meant it good and plenty.”—MaxwELL 
ANDERSON. 


“Amusing, these young doctors! . . . perspire 


with the effort to appear cool! .... writing a 
prescription . . . . cough medicine for the corpse, 
perhaps! .... good looking? . . . . more or less 


.... attractive to women, I dare say... .. 
EUGENE O’NEILL. 


“From what I hear day been beggin’ fo’ what 
dey’re gittin’. My brother flew down to bring up 
a saint de other day and he say from what he 
see mos’ of de population down dere has made 
de debbil king an’ dey wukkin’ in three shifts 
fo’ him.”—Marc ConnELty. 


“The stranger seemed terrible grateful for 
that and said, just to show they were friends, 
he’d tell Dan’l’s fortune before leaving. So Dan’! 
agreed to that, though he didn’t take much 
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stock in fortune tellers ordinarily.””—STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET. 


And the farther we go in literature the 

more of this “‘incorrect”’ English we find, 

until in desperation we turn to the 

“classics,” where we read, again at ran- 

dom: 

Well, all these secured at their devotion, 

up shall come 

Out of a corner when you least expect, 

As one by a dark stair into a great light, 

Music and talking, who but Lippo! 
—ROBERT BROWNING 


For whom did he cheer and laugh else, 
While Noll’s damned troopers shot him? 
—ALFRED TENNYSON 


“The princess and her maid turned their 
eyes towards every part, and seeing nothing to 
bound their prospect, considered themselves as 
in danger of being lost to dreary vacuity.— 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

[Censored—we cannot print it nowadays!]— 
JONATHAN SwIrT. 


“There’s never none of these demure boys 
come to any proof; for thin drink doth so 
over-cool their blood, and making many fish- 


Throughout great literature, then, we 
find areas of language, some geographi- 
cal, some socioeconomic, some occupa- 
tional, and some merely chronological. 
In what sense can we continue to teach 
an absolute and “correct” English? Our 
child never used it, not in his preschool 
days nor yet often enough in his adult 
days to warrant the specialization given 
it. And the great writers, whom we ap- 
plaud, abound in “incorrect” English, 
which we damn. 

What are the areas of English? Are 
they merely “good English” or “bad 
English,” “correct English” or “incor- 
rect English,” “standard English” or 
“vulgar English,” “standard English” or 
“dialectal English,” “correct English” or 
“colloquial English,” “correct English” 


or “slang,” “correct English” or “pro- 
vincialism”’? Nothing in our child’s life 
would seem to justify any one or any 
three of these simple twofold classifica- 
tions. Rather, as we look at the evidence, 
there seems to be some justification for 
all of them, but only as each is invoked in 
the requirements of occasion. 

In his adult life, our child uses “garden 
English with a neighbor,” “garden Eng- 
lish with an important unexpected visi- 
tor,” “kitchen English with the cook,”’ 
“kitchen English with his wife,” and so 
on through the places and people and 
settings which determine the necessary 
language variations. What, then, could 
we have done in the schools to best help 
him adapt to the various language worlds 
in which he hourly moves? Perhaps we 
could have given him a sharpened sense 
of hearing and a sharpened visual obser- 
vation both of silent gestures and of 
printed usages. Perhaps we could have 
developed in him the habit of daily sys- 
tematic detailed language observation. 
Perhaps .... but these things are too 
intangible. What we really need is a pro- 
gram. That’s the ticket—a program for 
all students to follow. 

What sort of program, then, may be 
built in the language areas? How may we 
proceed from item to item through a logi- 
cal course in English which will take into 
account the varying languages of both 
children’s and adults’ verbal worlds? To 
build such a program we will need to 
classify these language worlds anew. 
John Kenyon, for example, lists Ameri- 
can speech as “(1) familiar colloquial, (2) 
formal colloquial, (3) public speaking 
style, and (4) public reading style.’ His 
divisions, however, are largely based 
upon formality and informality of occa- 
sion. They do not reflect the occupation- 


2 American Pronunciation (Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
George Wahr, 1935), p. 16. 


meals, that they fall into a kind of male green- 
sickness. . . ..—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
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al variants, nor the educational-level 
variants, nor the geographical variants, 
nor do they include quite all of the socio- 
economic variants. Dialects he dismisses 
as eastern, southern, and general Ameri- 
can, which can somehow take care of 
themselves. Certainly, if we stand’ on 
this ground in regard to dialect, our child 
will never be able to understand, in his 
declining years when he has time for it, 
the Negro phrase “minnermind”’ as re- 
corded in Paul Green’s Abraham’s Bos- 
om. Nor will he ever help soothe racial 
conflict or help formulate that compro- 
mise of sectional interest which we call 
governmental policy—not if he remains 
scornful of all dialects but his own. 

Of much more assistance in building 
an English program are the classifica- 
tions of Charles Carpenter Fries, who 
identifies three levels of general Ameri- 
can: standard, common, and vulgar. 
Each of these he delimits, not by precon- 
ceived notions of what ought to be 
spoken, but by classes of people, sepa- 
rated on reasonably specific socioeco- 
nomic and educational bases, with some 
general consideration also of occupa- 
tional diversity.* By the tests which 
Professor Fries suggests we may hope to 
produce a language program for our 
schools which takes into account how far 
along the purely educational language 
levels our students actually are at any 
one time. By a consideration of all three 
large areas we may help our students 
adapt more readily to their real language 
worlds. 

But the three broad areas of general 
American will not suffice in themselves 
to secure adaptability in our student’s 
language performance. To complete our 
program we must add several other areas. 
We must add due observation of lan- 


3 American English Grammar (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton—Century Co., 1940), chap. iii. 
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guage marginal to these areas, the lan- 
guage of slang, argot, cant, vulgarism, 
etc. For the purposes of our program it 
will be sufficient to group these together 
under the single heading: “The Fringes 
of Conventional Usage.” The labels 
commonly applied are not objective 
labels; they are sheerly emotive. Witness 
Webster’s habitual label of “humorous,” 
if the slang happens to be learned or 
standard slang. Witness, too, Webster’s 
difficulties with such terms as “deal,” 
which has been listed as colloquial if it 
means ‘a bargain,” but as cant if it 
means “an arrangement.” Our students 
will need to know that slang is the undig- 
nified, sometimes new and refreshing, 
sometimes depressingly trite, part of all 
three general levels. They need to know 
that some occasions are as utterly appro- 
priate for slang as some, more formal, oc- 
casions are inappropriate. It is some- 
times charged that one of our major 
achievements, in the past, has been to 
inhibit the student in his spontaneous 
language uses. Is it not better to accept 
and build, rather than to deny and 
stifle? 

We need also to add, in our program, 
consideration of some of the major occu- 
pational areas. High on the list for all 
students is a keen observation of the 
practices in journalism, for the reason 
that they all see newspapers. What this 
means in terms of visual memory is not 
difficult to demonstrate. Every English 
teacher has corrected enough papers to 
grasp instantly the fact that such “er- 
rors” in formal papers as decorations by 
way of lines and stars; eccentricities of 
name-signing; inconsistencies in capi- 
talization, quotes, and underscoring; 
unconventional uses of headings; addi- 
tion of date-lines; and use of the sentence 
paragraph—all these and others are di- 
rectly traceable to visual memory of 
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news pages. To get the student to see 
that these practices have special sanction 
by virtue of special newspaper exigencies 
is equivalent to showing him that the 
practices will not serve equally well in 
other situations where the needs are dif- 
ferent. Moreover, showing the student 
the special exigencies of news-writing is 
equivalent to showing him the process of 
analysis in news-reading. 

Besides a consideration of journalistic 
practices, our program will include some 
business forms, some scientific forms, and 
considerable emphasis upon those forms 
of literary English which are employed 
by informative writers in all fields. Busi- 
ness letters, we are assured, all students 
will actually use. Scientific writings will 
be the life-reading of an increasing num- 
ber of our students, and all will have 
some benefit from an introduction to this 
area. The research paper, the term paper, 
we are quite sure our students will be 
required to write as a means of gaining 
content in university courses. And, all 
their years, our students will be sub- 
ject to the so-called “informative” (but 
really “affective”’) article and book pur- 
porting to enlighten them about their 
changing world. This literary area does 
not include the writings of the great lit- 
erary artists, who, by admission, are in- 
novators in language use and cannot be 
said to fall within any pattern which 
might universally be imitated. The intro- 
duction to masters of language rightfully 
follows, not precedes, familiarity with 
craftsmen in language. 
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Moreover, we must add consideration 
of dialectal areas or, at the very least, the 
notion of dialectal areas. If we are later 
to bring about an adjustment to litera- 
ture we must do this. If our students are 
to avoid the provincialism of laughing at 
provincialism, we must do this. Some in- 
troduction to their own dialect and to 
such dialects as the ones represented in 
contemporary literature is indispensable. 

Finally, we must ready our students 
for the many differences they will en- 
counter, in meaning and in form, as the 
language used in other lands and in 
earlier centuries comes to their eyes and 
ears. Our students must not pay lip- 
service to “a united world” and under- 
stand that world as being everywhere 
identical to their own city block. Some 
specific treatment of linguistic differ- 
ences on a world-wide geographic and 
historical basis must be in our English 
course or we fail miserably to do our part 
in providing citizens of the world. 

By this treatment of realities (the lan- 
guage areas) rather than by treatment of 
a fiction (“correct English”), we may 
help rather than hinder our students in 
their total normal language develop- 
ment. But conditioned as deeply as we 
are in the two-valued world of “correct” 
and “incorrect,” a word of caution is 
needed. Our language program will never 
function if we give merely lip-service to 
the real areas of English and fall back, in 
actual practice, into the old error of ab- 
solute prescription. 
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The Vocational Veteran Approaches Books 


EARL HILTON* 


The vocational student who is wholly 
preoccupied with his specialized training 
and can see no need for nonvocational 
reading has always been a problem for 
English teachers, particularly those who 
have not yet learned patience. The great 
number of veterans now entering voca- 
tional colleges has intensified the prob- 
lem; for the veteran student is likely to 
be more serious than the nonveteran in 
all things, including objections to what 
he regards as nonessentials. And, as he 
feels that he is behind others of his age in 
preparing for a career, he is inclined to 
limit the “essentials” even more closely. 
His active life in service often leaves him 
temperamentally unsuited for contem- 
plative reading. He demands that all his 
work be visibly connected with an al- 
ready determined goal. The teacher who 
wishes to broaden his reading interests 
must first have a sympathetic under- 
standing of this goal. His hope of per- 
suading the vocational veteran student 
to wider reading, then, lies not in trying 
to change the student’s aims but in 
broadening them and in showing that, 
even as they are now defined, such ap- 
parently irrelevant material as fiction 
and poetry can contribute toward them. 

Last year, partly in connection with a 
series of essays on education in our fresh- 
man anthology, partly in preparation for 
assigning outside reading, and partly to 
satisfy my own curiosity, I asked mem- 
bers of three sections in second-quarter 
freshman English to list three books 


* Iowa State College. 


‘which they thought every college student 


should read, with reasons for selecting 
each. Eighty-three papers were turned 
in, eighty-one from veterans, all in agri- 
cultural or engineering courses. On the 
whole, they showed a highly limited ac- 
quaintance with books, most students 
having had to list their choices by types 
rather than by specific titles; but now 
that they had had a chance to express 
their own interests in reading, they 
showed great interest in the project, and 
spent the remainder of the hour in in- 
tense argument over the wisdom of this 
or that selection. The choices made and 
reasons for them seemed to me a valuable 
indication of their present interests in 
reading and of what they expect books, 
and education generally, to do for them. 
In the hope that it may be of use to other 
teachers of veteran vocational—and per- 
haps nonvocational—students, I have 
tabulated choices made and have drawn 
such conclusions as seemed obvious to 
me. 

The books most frequently listed were 
The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens 
(required reading in first-quarter English 
and approved by most students) and the 
Bible, with seventeen nominations each. 
Next came Dale Carnegie’s How To Win 
Friends and Influence People, with six, 
followed by Wendell Willkie’s One World, 
Emerson’s Essays, and Sandburg’s Lin- 
coln, with two each. Listed once each 
were Dos Passos’ U.S.A.; the Iliad and 
the Odyssey; Langley’s A Lion Is in the 
Streets; Browning’s Collected Poems; the 
Constitution of the United States; Gib- 
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bon’s History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire; Halsey’s With Mal- 
ice toward Some; Papashvily’s Anything 
Can Happen; Shellabarger’s Captain 
From Castile; Shakespeare’s Plays; Ma- 
son’s Rivers of Glory; Twain’s Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer; George’s 
Progress and Poverty; Franklin’s Auto- 
biography; Streit’s Union Now; The 
Oxford Book of Verse; “any novel by 
Sinclair Lewis’; Durant’s The Story of 
Philosophy; Chase’s The Tyranny of 
Words; Bromfield’s Pleasant Valley; 
Plato’s Republic; Darwin’s Origin of 
Species; Erskine’s Story of the Bible; 
Wright’s Black Boy; Washington’s Up 
from Slavery; Euclid’s Geometry, and Van 
Paassen’s Days of Our Years. 

Among fields mentioned by subject 
rather than by titles of specific books, 
history led with twenty-one nominations 
for an American history text, ten for 
world history, and one for a “history of 
the origin and development of our laws, 
regulations, and customs.” 

Twenty-one wanted an economics text 
or a combination of economic principles 
and economic history. Eleven specified 
American government. Two wanted a 
combination of government with a course 
in current affairs. Six listed any good lit- 
erature anthology, and four specified 
American literature. Eight suggested 
general science texts or basic texts in 
specific fields. Seven wanted general 
mathematics books. Seven suggested be- 
ginning or applied psychology. Twelve 
asked for books to help in learning com- 
position or special fields such as letter- 
writing, and one wanted a good begin- 
ning book in semantics. Seven voted for 
an introduction to philosophy and four 
for sociology. Two suggested American 
historical novels. Reflecting their travels 
in service, two suggested geographies. 
One explained, “People of all parts of the 
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United States where I have been, and I 
was in every section, have no conception 
of the size of the United States and no 
knowledge of any part of the country 
other than their own.” 

In spite of the fairly large number sug- 
gesting novels, literature anthologies, 
and introductions to philosophy, the 
main emphasis is, of course, on the 
“practical.” The public certainly cannot 
classify the veteran student of today in 
either the “flaming youth” category of 
the 1920’s or the “revolutionists” of the 
1930’s. His aim, which he follows with a 
perseverance and degree of effort not 
found among nonveteran students, is to 
prepare himself as quickly as possible to 
earn a living, possibly to “get ahead in 
the world,” and—at least among the 
more thoughtful veterans—to do all he 
can to establish and maintain a world 
order in which he will not be interrupted 
in his work again by military service. Al- 
though one student suggested a history 
of philosophy “‘to start students thinking 
about the nature of things,’’ most of the 
veterans regard learning as a tool with 
which to work toward their already de- 
termined objectives. The feeling of 
wasted years hangs heavily upon them. 
Most of them see their years in service as 
years completely “‘lost” from their lives. 
And while they are grateful for the in- 
creased opportunity to attend college, 
they do not see their time there as a pe- 
riod of leisure and pleasure, as the usual 
college student does. For them, it is only 
more time which must be grudgingly 
spent before they can enter what they 
consider their ‘“‘real” life—a civilian ca- 
reer. The result is a demand that all 
things which they learn must be imme- 
diately usable. While they might like to 
learn more about themselves and about 
the more remote parts of their environ- 
ment in time and space, they feel that 
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they must now confine themselves to the 
essentials in education, defining “‘essen- 
tials” in vocational terms. Considering 
this feeling, it is remarkable that their 
reading interests are as wide as they are. 

It was impossible to bring some stu- 
dents away from their own fields even 
for the purpose of one day’s discussion. 
Two stated that books in whatever voca- 
tional field the student follows are most 
important for his study. One explained, 
“Tf a man can’t earn a living, it will do 
him no good to read other books.”’ The 
other, also rebelling against what he re- 
garded as too much emphasis on books 
‘dealing with the question of purposes, 
stated that what was needed was a book 
which would show the student “how to 
do his specialized work best.’’ He added 
a parenthesis, “(honest or otherwise).” 
As an afterthought he added another, 
“(The book has never been written!).” 
The best I could do for him in sugges- 
tions for outside reading was Machiavel- 
li’s Prince, which I thought he might find 
interesting even if unrelated to electrical 
engineering. But, after finishing it, he 
objected that it did not apply to the life 
of the ordinary citizen and that even as 
advice to princes it had defects. In par- 
ticular, he pointed out that Machiavelli’s 
suggestion that the Prince mollify the 
conquered city by executing the general 
who had taken it, would, if continued 
through a long succession of cities, ruin 
morale in the General Officers Corps. 

In listing books or fields of wider inter- 
est the same insistence on usability is 
evident. In suggesting history many spe- 
cified modern history dealing with ‘“up- 
to-date happenings and problems.” The 
reasons given for choosing psychology 
and the popular books designed to sell on 
the appeal of psychology are particularly 
illustrative of the emphasis on the “prac- 
tical.” Here are some of the reasons given 


in support of How To Win Friends and 
Influence People: 
Every college graduate must know how to 


make friends in order to make the proper con- 
tacts necessary to obtain the best jobs. 


You need friends wherever you go, andit 
helps to go forward. 


All college students should know how to 
make friends and make social contacts. Success 
depends as much or more on psychology than on 
skill. 


If a person could learn and practice every- 
thing in this book, he would be almost sure to 
get ahead in the world. 


In the same vein is the suggestion, “A 
book on some man such as Huey Long— 
to learn how to control people.” 

While veteran students may seem to 
emphasize the problem of earning a liv- 
ing at the expense of other problems in 
living, their insistence on a peaceful and 
stable life in the future—a partial recom- 
pense for the years of civilian life they 
have lost—makes many of them consider 
religion and ethics, at least to the extent 
that they can see a relationship between 
them and peace. The Bible, listed by 
many in their selections, is seen not so 
much as divine revelation of a future life 
but as a guide to ethical, and therefore 
peaceful and happy, life on this earth. 
One former sailor, now turned pacifist, 
wrote: “There is a need to show more 
reasons for being honest, truthful, and 
pleasant to live with. The only book I 
know that gives good reasons is the 
Bible.”’ Another gave his reason for se- 
lecting it: “The Holy Bible is the founda- 
tion of all Christian civilization, and if 
studied properly could be a priceless as- 
set in preserving peace and happiness on 
this earth.” In reference to the Bible it 
must be added that several students ob- 
jected to its inclusion on the ground that 
religion gives men more basis for dis- 
agreement than for unity. 
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There was almost complete agreement 
on the need for more knowledge of Amer- 
ican history and government. There is a 
general feeling among the veterans that 
individual citizens have not been so well 
informed on American problems and so 
active in solving them as they should 
have been. Throughout their papers the 
statements that “the government of to- 
morrow lies in the colleges of today” and 
that the student “cannot be a good citi- 
zen if he has no knowledge of our govern- 
ment” are repeated again and again. One 
former sergeant wrote: “Too many peo- 
ple haven’t the slightest idea of what 
government is based upon. They just ac- 
cept it as it is.” 

While some turned toward “too per 
cent Americanism” as a result of an- 
tagonisms developed in foreign service— 
one suggesting that Margaret Halsey’s 
With Malice toward Some be read to show 
the true nature of England—most saw a 
need for greater interest in world affairs: 
a corollary to better understanding of 
America in the effort to maintain peace 
and security. This is illustrated in the 
votes for Union Now, One World, and 
One World or None. It is shown too in 
this nomination of a world history: 

He [the college student] should know some- 
thing about the rest of the world. The world is 
becoming smaller and our foreign policy is be- 
coming more and more important. If our gov- 
ernment is to represent the will of the people in 
world affairs it must have something to repre- 
sent. 


Finally, while the veteran student is 
no revolutionist, the rock-ribbed con- 
servatives cannot count on his support. 
He knows that his country has defects, 
and he wants to learn more about them 
and to consider possible cures. Probably 
partly as a holdover from the antipropa- 
ganda emphasis in the colleges in the 
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thirties, he has a deep conviction that all 
is not as it is represented. One called for 
an American history giving “the cold, 
hard facts.”’ Another explained his choice 
of college economics: “‘It seems to me the 
high schools just touch the high points or 
else low points on this subject.” The 
preference for Lincoln Steffens’ Awuto- 
biography is due to the mass of carefully 
gathered factual material in it (a great 
attraction to engineering and science stu- 
dents who are, or consider themselves, 
fact-minded) and its revelation of be- 
hind-the-scenes rule in government and 
business. A former air force officer calls 
for “a book like Steffens’ that shows you 
how government and politics actually 
work; the good and bad by actual experi- 
ence rather than theory.” Another rec- 
ommends Steffens “‘to acquaint students 
with basic problems in today’s civiliza- 
tion and start them thinking of the world 
they face now.” Another calls for a book 
which “‘would start a person thinking. 
Everything shouldn’t be taken for 
granted.” 

To finish the discussion of the veteran 
student’s political and social views I 
quote a former sailor’s explanation of his 
choice of a world history: “‘because the 
history of past and present governments 
might enable us to better govern our 
potentially democratic nation.” 

The conclusions to be drawn from the 
veterans’ tastes and interests and the use 
to be made of them in teaching will de- 
pend on the individual teacher. To me 
it seems that the veteran offers a more 
vitally interested audience in books, 
when they can be proved useful to him, 
than the English teacher will find in nor- 
mal times. The teacher of literature’s 
problem is to show him that the prob- 
lems of living do not end with acquiring 
a good technical education, and that lit- 
erature is useful in understanding the 
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problems which remain—probably more 
useful than psychology (or pseudo-psy- 
chology), although not offering the short 
cuts. The concern over stable govern- 
ment and economics and the preserva- 
tion of peace gives an opening to the 
teacher who can show that literature is 
relevant to these concerns. I remember 
the enthusiastic response of one student 
who had previously stared blankly in 
third-quarter freshman English (intro- 
duction to literature) when the signifi- 
cance of the closing lines of “Prometheus 
Unbound” came to him. From seeing 
that literature is to some extent con- 
cerned with institutions, he may be led 


to see that behind institutions are men 
and that all good fiction, poetry, and 
drama are concerned with them. With 
wider reading and experience he often 
comes to the realization that human rela- 
tionships are something more than a 
matter of ‘making the right contacts.”’ 
When his interest is aroused, his greater 
wealth of experience and more intense 
convictions make the vicarious experi- 
ence of literature more alive to him and 
his response more intelligent, and so more 


‘stimulating to his teachers and fellow- 


students, than that of the student who 
comes to college directly from high 
school. 


Students Grade Authors 


ALFRED G. AMES* 


A: THE end of what had been for me 
a rather rugged semester in English 223 
(Survey of English Literature before 1800), 
I decided to invite my class to assist me in 
evaluating the experience we had been 
through together. There were thirty of us 
‘eft, twenty-nine students and the instruc- 
tor; our losses had been few. The course was 
a more or less free elective in a preponder- 
antly engineering college. Another English 
class, reading prose utopias with a well- 
known and popular professor, had met at 
the same hour and had been available to 
each of my veterans. Though they could 
have been elsewhere, yet a powerful motive 
for the majority of my students had been the 
requirement of some three-hour sophomore 
English elective. They could not have es- 
caped “English”; they could have escaped 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton. 

As I say, the experience had been rather 
rugged for me. So far as I could tell, the elder 
English poets had left many of the boys 
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completely unmoved, and I had no conclu- 
sive evidence that many shared my enthusi- 
asm for (supply the name of your 
favorite classic). The vociferous groaners 
had had some irreverent things to say about 
the honored dead. I decided to give everyone 
an equal and simultaneous hearing, so at our 
last meeting before finals I distributed the 
accompanying questionnaire. 


ENGLISH 223 
Please indicate a grade (A, B, C, D, or E) for 
each of the authors that are named below. Let 
the basis of grading be the personal interest and 
present, consciously felt value for you of the as- 
signed readings included in English 223. 
A = Very high; memorable 


B = High 
C = Fair; neutral 
D = Low 


E = Very low; failure 


There followed, in chronological order, 
the principal fifteen nondramatic authors 
touched upon: the author of Beowulf (as 
translated in verse by Charles W. Kennedy), 
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the author of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight (as translated in prose by George K. 
Anderson), the authors of popular ballads, 
Chaucer, More, Spenser, Shakespeare (son- 
nets only), Donne, Herrick, Walton, Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, Swift, and Pope. 

I faithfully promised not to look at the 
ballots until after the end of the semester, 
and I gave full permission to secret voting. 
The students marked the questionnaires 
(which they had not anticipated) on the 
spot, without consultation. I believe that 


TABLE 1 
Author barn Per Cent Per Cent 
A’s E’s 
Average 

4-41 55 ° 
4.10 38 3 
Beowulf. .............. 3-97 41 3 
41 3 
3-79 24 3 
3.62 21 3 
{ 3.52 24 7 
Shakespeare........... 3-52 28 7 
14 14 
3.14 7 10 
3.10 ° ° 
2.89 3 3 
a 2.82 7 17 


they gave me a set of frank, unaffected judg- 
ments. The results are, I think, of general 
interest to every teacher who wants to know 
how successful the standard authors are 
with college sophomores, for most of whom 
literature is a minor professional (and per- 
sonal?) concern. (If anyone thinks he can 
predict the relative standings I found, let 
him make his list now.) 

Compiling grade-point averages in a 
widely used manner (5 for A, 3 for C, 1 for 
E), I found the range of students’ average 
judgments of the fifteen authors’ to be from 
4.20 (8 A’s, 2 B’s, 5 C’s) to 2.46 (1 A, 3 B’s, 
3 C’s, 3 D’s, 5 E’s), with a median of 3.66 
and a mean of 3.53. This result was most 


2 For convenience, I count the anonymous ballad- 
writers as “an author.” 
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gratifying, especially since the most voluble 
commentators in the class (with signed 2.73 
and 3.00 averages) were shown to have been 
unrepresentative. I concluded that I need 
not fear that the English classics had lost 
their power over the collegiate public, even 
in an institute of technology. 

Critical readers of English literature may 
be interested in the comparative standings 
of my fifteen authors in the judgment of my 
class. The first column of figures in Table 1 
is the grade-point average, the second the 
percentage of A’s, and the third the percent- 
age of E’s. Readers can make whatever 
specific comparisons in standings it pleases 
them to make. Among observations that 
may be made are these: 

1. The prose writers, in general, out- 
ranked the poets. 

2. Of the poets read in meter, “difficult”’ 
Milton led the field by a considerable mar- 
gin, while easy-reading Herrick, for his 
triviality, was condemned to last place. 

3. The largest gap in the standings, the 
gap that marks the line between a favorable 
reception and an unenthusiastic one, sepa- 
rates Chaucer and Shakespeare, above the 
line, from Spenser and Pope, on the wrong 
side. 

Going through the questionnaires, one 
comes upon such developments as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Of the sixteen persons who gave Swift 
his decisive first place in the number of A’s, 
only six placed Gawain in the first rank, 
whereas eight gave A’s to Beowulf and seven 
to Addison. The two highest-ranking items, 
Swift and Gawain, naturally enough, had 
their most powerful appeal for different 
persons, to a considerable extent. 

2. Of all the authors on the list, only one 
below Milton polled more A’s than B’s: 
John Donne, near the bottom in average 
standing, was memorable to four persons. 

3. The author of Utopia was the only one 
to move no one to either extreme of evalua- 
tion. There were three concentrations of 
sixteen identical grades for one author: C 
for More, with no A’s or E’s; C for Donne, 
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with 24 per cent A’s and E’s; and A for 
Swift. 

4. The most thorough scattering of grades 
was on Shakespeare’s sonnets: 8, 8, 6, 5, 2, 
reading from A to E. 

5. The three most severe critics were in 
complete agreement on four authors: A for 
Swift, B for Addison, and E’s for Spenser 
and Pope. The three highest graders agreed 
on only three items: A’s for Gawain and Ad- 
dison and C for the ballads. 

In conclusion, it seems timely to restate 
some platitudinous observations which 
teachers of literature cannot keep too con- 
stantly in mind: 


The members of no class will unanimous- 
ly delight in any author. 

The literature of widest appeal in a class 
may include both the savage seriousness of 
A Modest Proposal and the didactic fantasy 
of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

Hardly any standard English author will 
fail to impress some members of a class as 
memorable and of great interest. Similarly 
and simultaneously, most authors will fail 
utterly with some readers. 

If every author appeals to some students 
and every student responds to some authors, 
we do not labor in vain. We do not labor in 
vain. 
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Report and Summary 


About Literature 


“THE DEVIL AND SAMUEL CLEM- 
ens,” by Coleman O. Parsons in the au- 
tumn Virginia Quarterly Review, is a critical 
essay which discusses the theology of Clem- 
ens, the man, as it influenced Mark Twain, 
the writer. Clemens, according to Parsons, 
was alternately “a crony of death and a 
playboy of life.” His theology was trinitari- 
an. “It involved contempt for the Old Tes- 
tament God, championship of the insulted 
and injured Satan, and immense respect for 
the universal Creator.” Parsons analyzes the 
various ways from first to last in which 
these tenets of Clemens’ faith evolved and 
affected his writings. The essay is interest- 
ing both biographically and as literary 
criticism. 


“NEW IDEAS AND DISCOVERIES 
about Shakespeare,” by the great scholar, 
John Dover Wilson, appears in the same 
issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Wilson reminds us that great progress has 
been made in Shakespearean studies during 
the last half-century and summarizes how 
our ideas about Shakespeare have been rev- 
olutionized in four different directions: his 
career, the text of his plays, the conditions 
of their production upon the stage, and the 
“climate of opinion” which he and his audi- 
ence shared in common. Facts and allusions 
about Shakespeare, the man, have so mul- 
tiplied that only the most wilful can claim 
the playwright was other than the actor 
from Stratford (Doubting Thomases should 
consult Sir Edmund Chambers’ William 
Shakespeare, published in 1930, where most 
of these facts are assembled). We now know 
that most of the quartos were printed from 
playhouse manuscripts, most of them prob- 
ably in Shakespeare’s own handwriting; and 
the Folio texts not printed from such quartos 


were from actors’ copies, from Shakespeare’s 
original drafts, or from transcripts of the one 
or the other. A flood of light has also been 
thrown upon the methods of Shakespeare’s 
company and other Elizabethan companies 
(see W. W. Greg’s Elizabethan Dramatic 
Documents and his The Editorial Problem in 
Shakespeare; also F. P. Wilson’s “Shake- 
speare and the ‘new’ Bibliography” in the 
Jubilee volume, Studies in Retrospect, pub- 
lished by the London Bibliographical Soci- 
ety in 1945). Studies such as Hardin Craig’s 
The Enchanted Glass and A. O. Lovejoy’s 
The Great Chain of Being have revealed 
that the average reader, ignorant of the old 
psychology, physiology, and cosmology, 
may often miss more than half the meaning 
of Shakespeare’s language. The teaching of 
Shakespeare in the classroom can be vital- 
ized if the instructor is abreast of the basic 
information which modern scholarship has 
disclosed. 


“THE VIRGIN AND THE DRAGON,” 
by William C. DeVane, discusses the “‘pri- 
vate myth” of Robert Browning. According 
to DeVane, Browning was both consciously 
and unconsciously obsessed by the An- 
dromeda legend, the Greek myth which re- 
lates how Andromeda, chained to a rock in 
the ocean and about to be sacrificed to the 
appetite of a dragon to pacify Poseidon, god 
of the sea, is rescued by Perseus, who kills 
the dragon and marries Andromeda. Devane 
traces the effect of the Andromeda legend in 
Browning’s literary works and also in his 
private life, notably, of course, in relation 
to his marriage with Elizabeth Barrett, who 
was not so much an invalid, or her father so 
much a dragon, as literary history has hith- 
erto had us suppose. This appears in the au- 
tumn Yale Review. 
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THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF CRITI- 
cal articles in which distinguished contem- 
porary writers discuss fellow-craftsmen is 
published in the October Harper’s. This first 
essay is by Glenway Wescott on “Somerset 
Maugham and Posterity.”” Wescott thinks 
Maugham will fare pretty well. The same 
issue of Harper’s contains a riotous descrip- 
tion of “Boston’s Old Guard” by Cleveland 
Amory, illustrated by Gluyas Williams. 
Anyone who knows Boston and Cambridge, 
and particularly anyone who has been a stu- 
dent there, will especially enjoy it. Every- 
one else can read it as a footnote to New 
England literature and chuckle too. A piece 
of fiction in this number of Harper’s also 
merits attention, particularly by teachers 
concerned with intercultural relations. This 
is a story, “She'll Talk Later,” by Ralph 
McGill. A newspaper correspondent is sent 
out with the police on a “shooting case.” A 
young Negro veteran has been shot by his 
wife, a college graduate. The man, who had 
returned from the Army with hope and 
courage to work for his people, has bit by 
bit been so beaten down by prejudice that 
his wife, who loves him, can bear it no long- 
er. She shoots him “because he was a race- 
horse with a broken leg.” 


A CRITICAL ESSAY, “TEMPTATIONS 
of St. Yvor,” discussing the moral, aesthetic, 
and literary theories of the American poet, 
Yvor Winters, appears in the autumn Ken- 
yon Review. It is written by William Barrett, 
whose opinion seems to be summarized in 
his description of Yvor’s work as “the wan- 
dering off of superior gifts into private by- 
ways.” 
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THREE SCHOLARLY BUT COMPARA- 
tively readable essays which could be useful 
to the teacher of literature appear in the 
September Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. Frederick Jones discusses 
Shelley’s fragmentary essay “On Life.” This 
he shows to be an important milestone in 
Shelley’s development and the prose basis 
for his “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” 
Jones also shows the influence of Words- 
worth and Sir William Drummond upon 
Shelley’s thinking, especially as it relates to 
“On Life.” John Bard McNulty writes of 
“Milton’s Influence on Wordsworth’s Early 
Sonnets” and concludes that Wordsworth 
contributed quite as much to the sonnet 
form as he borrowed from Milton. John E. 
Hankins gives evidence to prove that Shake- 
speare, in creating “Caliban the Bestial 
Man,” took his parentage from contempo- 
rary demonology, his appearance and en- 
vironment from writers on distant lands, 
and his character from Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the bestial man. 


THE OCTOBER THEATRE ARTS CON- 
tains several interesting articles. John Giel- 
gud, the well-known Shakespearean actor, 
reminisces about Granville Barker; Robert 
Edmond Jones writes a very vivid descrip- 
tion of his recollections of the dancer Isadora 
Duncan, and Luce and Arthur Klein co- 
operate in writing a biographical essay on 
the famous contemporary French actor and 
producer, Jean-Louis Barrault. The three 
taken together could be made into a very 
interesting assignment for comparison of 
biographical techniques. 


About Education 


“4 SYMPOSIUM ON THE TEACHING 
of Literature,” in which the participants are 
Rosemond Tuve, F. R. Leavis, Mark Van 
Doren, Austin Warren, and René Wellek, 
occupies about sixty pages of the autumn 
issue of the Sewanee Review. Space limita- 
tions permit only a brief summary, but the 


symposium ought to be read for itself, any- 
way. 

Miss Tuve, in a most combative mood, 
contributes an essay entitled ‘More Battle 
than Books.” She thinks that one genera- 
tion of lower-school teachers who could read 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
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Eliot aloud with passion and understanding 
would clear up half the reading comprehen- 
sion troubles at the freshman level. Litera- 
ture, she believes, should be taught “in the 
service of English, or, the reading of mature 
literature by oneself,” and she advocates for 
student reading the deepest, widest, matur- 
est writers we have, which of course would 
make English the hardest course in the cur- 
riculum. 

F. R. Leavis provides a British point of 
view by discussing “Literary Discipline and 
Liberal Education.” The study of literature, 
Leavis maintains, has a key place in a liberal 
education because, properly pursued, “‘it in- 
volves a discipline of intelligence that is at 
the same time a training of sensibility, of 
perception, of qualitative response and 
judgment.” Until the mind, properly trained 
in literature, is brought with its training into 
other fields of study, the attack on the prob- 
lem of liberal education really hasn’t begun, 
writes Leavis. And not until then, either, does 
he think the college will become a really 
humane institution and a focus of the spirit. 

Under the title, “The Riches and the 
Terror,” Van Doren writes to the point that 
literature cannot be well taught unless it is 
taught as if every student were a poet, or 
becoming one, and as if every student were 
concerned “with humanity in motion—epic, 
dramatic, or lyric motion—or the sum of 
these great three.” 


“The Study of Literature in the Graduate 
School: Diagnosis and Prescription” is the 
collaborative effort of Austin Warren and 
René Wellek. They first compare the situa- 
tions of literary scholarship in England, 
France, Germany, and Russia between the 
two world wars. Thence they proceed to 
discuss the situation in American universi- 
ties, concerning which they make ,sugges- 
tions for specific reform. Universities, they 
think, should appoint only men of general 
intellect and literary distinction, not Milton 
specialists, Wordsworth specialists, etc. Stu- 
dents—and teachers—should have real con- 
versance with one or two modern languages. 
The prerequisites for the English doctorate 
need considerable overhauling. Finally, they 
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think, “Literary study within our institu- 
tions must become purposively literary. It 
must turn away from the delightful details 
of ‘research’ and direct itself toward the 
large, unsolved problems of literary history 
and literary theory.” And it must receive 
“stimulation and direction from modern 
criticism and contemporary literature.” 


“THE HUMANITIES—TODAY AND 
Tomorrow” is the general topic of the 
“Forum” in the autumn issue of the Ameri- 
can Scholar. This is especially interesting to 
read in relation to the Sewanee’s symposium, 
since it sets a provocative framework of 
thought for a discussion on the teaching of 
literature. To the American Scholar’s forum 
Edmundo O’Gorman contributes a “Letter 
on the North Americans,” primarily a criti- 
cism of the current preoccupations of North 
American leaders in the humanities, who, he 
feels, are spending too much time giving im- 
mature thought to trivia. The other matters 
discussed in the forum are: ‘‘Science and the 
Humanist’s Ganglia,” by Harlow Shapley; 
“Social Studies in the Humanistic Tradi- 
tion,” by Walter W. Stewart; and ‘““The Pre- 
requisites of Christian Education,” by Gor- 
don Keith Chalmers. 


“OUR UNDERPAID COLLEGE PRO- 
fessors,” by one of us who writes under the 
pseudonym of Noel O. Lewis, appears in the 
October American Mercury. Amid all 
words which have been written recently 
concerning the need for salary increases for 
the teaching profession, this is among the 
very few articles we know of which has said 
aloud that college teachers need better sala- 
ries too, just as much as the teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The author 
gives vital statistics concerning the qualifi- 
cations which college presidents expect in 
their faculty members, how much it costs in 
cold cash to acquire them, how much is of- 
fered in salary to persons who have them, 
how big the debit is on the salary side. Net 
result: College teachers are going into indus- 
try, fewer and less able students are prepar- 
ing to teach, and a teacher crisis at the col- 
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lege level. is already upon us. An interesting 
article to read in relation to Lewis’ is the 
somewhat acid and very revealing biograph- 
ical sketch of President Conant of Harvard 
in the September issue of Tomorrow. The 
two taken together draw a neat picture of 
some rather crude administrative practices. 


“THE FAILURE OF OUR JOURNALISM 
Schools” also appears in the October Ameri- 
can Mercury. The author is a veteran news- 
paperman, Chet Vonier, whose most impor- 
tant charge, and one which he pretty fully 
documents, is that the journalism schools 
waste both the student’s time and money by 
making them take courses which are of no 
use at all to a newspaper writer. The good 
newspaperman is not made by the pseudo- 
vocational training of the journalism schools 
but by a good liberal arts education which, 
first, teaches him to think and then broadens 
and deepens his thinking. 


A USEFUL ARTICLE TO WHICH TO 
refer students is Clarence Randall’s ““Man- 
agement Speaks to the Graduate,” in the 
October Atlantic. Many young people today 
are eager to enter the field of industrial rela- 
tions. Randall, who is director of the Inland 
Steel Company, outlines the key decisions 
which he thinks a young man must confront 
before he steps in to represent management 
in collective bargaining. Like Vonier, he 
places emphasis on the need for a kind of 
education which leads not to specialization 
but to a sharpening of the perceptive facul- 
ties and to a broad understanding. 


AN INSPIRING AND ALTOGETHER 
different picture of educational practices is 
provided by Klaus Mann (son of Thomas) 
in his “Portrait of a Pedagogue,” in the Sep- 
tember Tomorrow. His pedagogue is Paul 
Geheeb, who administers his L’Ecole d’Hu- 
manité at Lac Noir, near Fribourg, in 
Switzerland. There, under the most primi- 
tive conditions, Geheeb and his wife take 
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care of and teach some forty refugee chil- 
dren of many nationalities and races—teach 
them tolerance, understanding, language, 
and arithmetic, and many other things. 


ANOTHER INSPIRING ARTICLE IS 
Walter White’s “Why I Remain a Negro” 
in the Saturday Review of Literature (Octo- 
ber 11). Mr. White is a Negro with a white 
skin, who has devoted most of his fifty-four 
years to a fight for Negro rights, when his 
appearance would have made it possible for 
him to take the easier path of “passing” as a 
white man. He has been the executive secre- 
tary for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People since 1931. 
This account of his life, and the principles 
which govern it, is much more moving than 
Kingsblood Royal because it is not a plot, 
artificially contrived, but a compelling 
glimpse at human history and destiny. 


TEACHERS OF REMEDIAL CLASSES 
in reading should study Worth J. Osburn’s 
article,““Reading Techniques in High School 
and College” in the School Review for Sep- 
tember. Osburn’s emphasis is continually 
upon relations—of words within a sentence, 
of sentences in a paragraph. His exercises 
include oral reading by phrases; writing out 
the question each paragraph—or, if neces- 
sary, each sentence—answers; and crossing 
out the word that “does not belong” in a 
group of five words. The questions, written, 
probably in abbreviated form, in a notebook 
or even in the margin of a text, serve for 
ready review by recall. He speaks incidental- 
ly of “the well known [?] psychological prin- 
ciple that we tend to remember thought con- 
tent that is associated with a kinesthetic 
reaction.” His series of words are not all of 
the usual types. Some consist of two causes 
with their effects and one irrelevant word. 
Osburn’s work here described is at college 
level but he is familiar with such work at all 
levels, down to Grade I. High-school teach- 
ers may find his procedures worth a trial. 


Books 


A SCIENCE OF SIGNS? 


Here is an ambitious attempt to con- 
struct a comprehensive science of signs so 
that we may be able to talk about signs of 
all kinds. It is the most challenging and im- 
pressive book of this nature to appear since 
the publication of The Meaning of Meaning 
in 1923. Scholars in the most diverse fields, 
all those directly or indirectly interested in 
the use and interpretation of language, will 
find this volume’ fruitful reading. The need 
for such a science of signs, or “semiotic,” is 
at present so urgent that in order to build its 
foundations Professor Morris is willing to 
assimilate what is valid and useful in other 
disciplines, though without abandoning his 
biological orientation. It is significant that 
the terminology of semiotic is elaborated 
without the use of “‘mentalistic” categories, 
the author avoiding terms such as “thought” 
and “consciousness” and “mind,” without 
thereby condemning them as meaningless. 
The problem is methodological rather than 
metaphysical. 

In elaborating a behavioral terminology, 
a scientifically grounded language to talk 
about signs, the author indicates how signs 
may direct behavior with reference to 
things which the individual has never en- 
countered and can never encounter. One of 
the most stimulating sections in the book 
takes up various possibilities of classifying 
types of discourse and works out sixteen 
major types. Though science can make 
statements that are not only precise but 
systematically organized, interrelated, and 
verifiable, it cannot supplant other types of 
discourse which have their specific uses: 
legal, cosmological, mythical, critical, moral, 
religious, poetic, and so on. These sixteen 
major kinds of discourse are merely sugges- 
tive formulations; further studies must be 

* Charles Morris, Signs, Language and Behavior. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. Pp. 365. 


carried on. In another section Professor 
Morris shows how signs occur within the 
context of a more inclusive system of be- 
havior that embraces all society. He dis- 
cusses the genesis and effects of signs, their 
pathic as well as healthy aspects as part of 
the science of semiotic, though well aware 
that such a science, despite the vast amount 
of research that has been accomplished in 
many fields, is still in its embryonic stages. 

The last chapter on “The Scope and Im- 
port of Semiotic” is concerned chiefly with 
examining the theoretical and practical im- 
portance of a developed science of signs, 
which includes pragmatics, semantics, and 
syntactics. All three are interpretable within 
a system of semiotic that is behavioristic in 
outlook. The book is, in part, difficult, 
though rewarding, reading because it not 
only proposes a new terminology but also 
deliberately avoids the terminology now 
current in linguistics. Semiotic, however, 
can play a key role in the unification of 
knowledge, for as a science it can furnish 
increasingly precise knowledge about sign- 
processes and provide a comprehensive lan- 
guage for talking about sign phenomena. 
Even the sphere of the private can be in- 
terpreted within a behavioristic pattern. 
The few sections at the end dealing with the 
import of semiotic for the individual and for 
social organizations are of the highest inter- 
est. Now that the foundations for a science 
of signs have been laid, the road is open to 
apply the knowledge thus revealed and the 
methods thus perfected. Those educated in 
semiotic not only would be able to realize 
the fundamental importance of scientific 
discourse in furnishing knowledge about 
themselves and the world they live in, thus 
making possible increased control over their 
environment; they should also be at home in 
types of discourse other than the scientific. 
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Hence the conclusion that the types of dis- 
course which adequately inform are no more 
important than those which induce prefer- 
ences or lead to action. ‘““There is no lan- 
guage adequate once and for all and for all 
purposes.” 

The notes to each of the chapters, de- 
tailed, scholarly, and evaluative, are ex- 
tremely helpful in elucidating technical 
problems. The Appendix, concerned with 
“Some Contemporary Analyses of Sign- 
Processes,”’ touches on the history of semi- 
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otic, Charles Peirce on signs, the behavioral 
formulation of sign-processes, the behavior- 
al-mentalistic controversy, and so on. The 
bibliography of books and articles is exten- 
sive. The glossary of main terms used in the 
system of semiotic serves to orient the 
reader who may become confused when he 
first encounters the new terminology. The 
book is provided with an index. 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
Brooktyn, New YorK 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Son of Tomorrow. By Eart REEp Sttvers. West- 
minster. $2.50. 

The dean of men at Rutgers University, an au- 
thor of twenty-seven “juveniles,” tells the story of 
the high-school athletic hero who goes to Rutgers 
and finds himself outclassed at everything by the 
mature, experienced G.I.’s. He finally decides to en- 
list at the end of his freshman year and come back 
more mature. An epilogue declares that his problem 
is a general one and seems to favor military training 
rather than work as the necessary maturing agent. 
The author is honest enough to include another lad 
about Bob Wallace’s age, but less “spoiled” and less 
self-centered, who makes good at once. Even the 
hero seems sufficiently disciplined by June to do well 
if he would stay. 


Eliza. By Patricta CAMPBELL. Superior. $3.00. 


A novel of the Northwest Territory in the early 
eighties. Eliza, a Philadelphia girl (could have been 
Boston), much against the wishes of her family mar- 
ried a lumberman—“the most alive” person she had 
ever seen. Eliza, as pioneer, leading a lonely life in 
a forest cabin, as champion of the Indians, as friend 
of a “Mercer girl,”’ suspicious of her husband’s part- 
ner and their “running in” of Chinese—Eliza, loving 
that “alive” Thomas but struggling to retain the 
standards of her father, growing more tolerant as 
Washington Territory grows into statehood, is quite 
a character. 


Woman of Property. By MABEL SEELEY. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

Frieda Schemke was born of immigrant parents, 
grew up in poverty in a midwestern town. To Frieda, 
to be rich, to be one of “those others’”—the rich, 
well-dressed, socially acceptable—became a consum- 


ing ambition. Her life was dedicated to money— 
with what result? Readable, not always convincing; 
but Frieda is rather compelling. 


Adversary in the House. By Invinc STONE. Double- 
day. $3.00. 

A biographical novel (the author may have taken 
liberties with the facts) of Debs, the great idealist 
and labor leader who said, “While there is a lower 
class I am in it; while there is a working class I am of 
it; while there is a soul in prison I am not free.” A 
striking analysis of a man who seems to be often mis- 
understood. The chapters of his experiences in prison 
and the good he saw in prisoners are important. His 
adversary, according to the author of Lust for Life, 
was his wife. 


When the Mountain Fell. By C. F. Ramuz. Pantheon. 
$2.50. 

Readers of Kingdom of Adventure should be espe- 
cially interested in this book by a great Swiss writer 
—a story of the long ago told in poetic prose. The 
mountain, or at least a great landslide, fell upon a 
group of shepherds and their cattle. After two 
months one man reappeared—ghost or man? Critics 
call it a classic. Book-of-the-Month for October. 


Kingdom of Adventure: Everest. By JAMES RAMSEY 

Utman. Sloane. $4.75. 

“A chronicle of man’s assault on the earth’s high- 
est mountain.” End maps. There have been many 
accounts by air men that indicate a possibility of a 
mountain range on the borderland of Tibet that may 
be higher than Everest. This is a collection of narra- 
tions—many of them written by the men who have 
been more or less successful mountain-climbers, 
though none has reached the top of Everest. James 
Ullman, who is himself a mountain-climber, has writ- 
ten an introduction and connected the selections in 
such a manner that the book reads as a whole. 
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Chatterton Square. By E. H. Younc. Harcourt. $3.50. 

The scene is laid in a small town in West England. 
The Blackett family and the Frazers live in adjoin- 
ing houses. Mrs. Frazer has a family of five—no 
husband in residence. Mr. Blackett is a conceited, 
narrow prig. The story centers on the lives of the 
two women. Subtle, clever, and amusing. 


Introduction to Emily Dickinson. By Henry W. 

WeLts. Hendricks House. $3.00. 

Wells, a veteran professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity, became interested in Emily Dickinson while a 
student at Amherst, where he knew some of the 
older residents who were personally acquainted with 
her. He offers a critical analysis and an interpreta- 
tive appraisal of Miss Dickinson’s poetry. 


Portrait of Edith Wharton. By Percy Lussock. 

Appleton. $3.00. 

An English view based primarily upon the au- 
thor’s personal friendship with Mrs. Wharton, upon 
the letters and memories of other friends, and upon 
the good talks they heard in her drawing-room. 


Psychology in Living. By WENDELL WuITE. Macmil- 
lan. $2.95. 

The author, a teacher of applied psychology at 
the University of Minnesota, has also written The 
Psychology of Dealing with People and The Psychol- 
ogy of Making Life Interesting. He discusses many 
pertinent questions and the basic needs of people 
who wish to live happy, well-adjusted lives—in a 
word, to get along with people, to help, and to be 
helped. 


Doctor Freud. By Emi Lupwic. Hellman, Williams. 
$3.00. 
A study of Freud’s life and work and of his influ- 
ence upon twentieth-century science. 


The Witches’ Pond. By Susan WELLS. Crime Club. 
$2.00. 
Echo Ware by chance hears a strange conversa- 
tion and becomes involved in a case not of her own 
choosing. Sandia setting. Good crime story. 


The World’s Great Thinkers. Edited by Saxe Com- 
mins and Rosert N. Lrnscorr. 4 vols. Random. 
Each, $2.50. 

Four books presenting the basic writings of phi- 
losophers from Aristotle and St. Augustine to Coper- 
nicus, from Hobbes and Hegel to Darwin and Freud. 
Boxed, set, $10.00. 


House Divided. By BEN Ames WILLiAms. Houghton. 
$5.00. 
A fifteen-hundred-page novel—longer than An- 
thony Adverse. A family-life story. When the proud, 
conservative, Virginia-plantation Curran family 
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found that the hated Lincoln was a blood relation, 
how did they feel? What did they do? (Page Sinclair 
Lewis!) An economic and political background make 
this a substantial book. 


The Years of the Locust. By LouLA GRACE ERDMAN. 

Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 

Winner of the Dodd, Mead Redbook prize. A 
nostalgic family story familiar to many readers, es- 
pecially if they have small-town roots. Dade Kenzie, 
Missouri farmer, dies and kinfolk gather for his fu- 
neral. Wholesome and cheerful—despite the funeral. 


Poems Out of a Hat. By WALTER LEvBA. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

The author of “Smith Unbound” presents a 
group of short poems interesting for the bitterness, 
flippancy, and reverence which he sees in the present 
age of man. “I do not know of any phrase more 
dreadful, dark and doubtful than the Century of the 
Common Man.” 


Lands of the Andes: Peru and Bolivia. By T. R. 

YBarRRA. Coward-McCann. $4.00. 

First of the “Invitation to Travel” series. The 
author has traveled widely in both countries. An in- 
teresting study of the people and customs, with ad- 
vice to tourists on where to stay; what to avoid, to 
eat, to wear, etc. 


Every Month Was May. By EvELYN Eaton. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Delightful reminiscences of life from the twenties 
on in England, Belgium, and France. Parts were 
printed in the New Yorker. Drawings by Alan 
Halmer. 


Zots. By WALTER Karis. Rinehart. $2.75. 

An amusing account of an easy method of de- 
struction discovered by a staid professor. “Zotz,” he 
said—with or without a pointed finger—and where 
were you! Complications arose when he offered his 
idea to the armed forces. A bit long but funny. Book- 
of-the-Month for October. 


Hill of the Hawk. By Scott O’DELL. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.00. 

Los Angeles of 1846 and the American seizure of 
Spanish California form the background. A romantic 
atmosphere, together with regional and historic in- 
terest, make it a favorite. The Hawk is the home- 
stead of a Spanish family. 


Four Plays. By Lynn Riccs. French. $2.50. 


By the author of Green Grow the Lilacs (produced 
as the musical comedy, Oklahoma!). The Year of Pilar 
(Yucatan); The Cream in the Well, a family play; A 
World Elsewhere (Mexico); Dark Encounter, a de- 
nunciation of war. 
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A World of Great Stories. Edited by Hrram Haypn 
and Jonn Cournos. Crown. $3.95. 

One hundred and fifteen stories constituting a 
world anthology of twentieth-century fiction. Read- 
ers will recognize many famous stories, but others 
are fresh translations for this book. There is a 
lengthy introduction, a short sketch of each author, 
and a comprehensive survey of “The Short Story in 
World Literature.” The stories are grouped in sec- 
tions: Germanic and Scandinavian, Oriental, etc. 


The Captain's Tiger. By WeEtDMAN. Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $2.75. 
Short stories by the author of I Can Get It for You 
Wholesale. Many have been printed in the New 
Yorker. 


Gallant Rebel: The Fabulous Cruise of the Shenandoah. 
By STaNnLeEy F. Horn. Rutgers University Press. 
$2.75. 

The author is a loyal Tennesseean and student of 
southern history who vouches for the historical ac- 
curacy of his story. The Confederate cruiser “Shenan- 
doah,” secretly purchased in England, harried the 
Union whaling fleet in the Pacific and Arctic and the 
northern merchantmen along the California Coast 
and hoped to seize San Francisco. This story is based 
upon diaries of the crew and officers and upon rec- 
ords from the files of the Navy Department. End 
maps. 


Alone among Men. By Manyorte Coryn. Appleton. 

Pp. 313. $3.00. 

Readers of The Marriage of Josephine may enjoy 
this new historical romance which tells the story of 
Bonaparte in Egypt while Josephine stars among the 
politicians in Paris. Napoleon hastens to Paris deter- 
mined to master Paris and to be freed from Josephine 
—and, as he said, to find “all power lonely.” 


Best Detective Stories of the Year 1947. Edited by 
Davip C. Cooke. Dutton. Pp. 253. $2.50. 
Fourteen stories—variety, mystery, murder, 

thrills, suspense—chosen from top-notch writers. 


Abraham Lincoln: His Life, Work, and Character. 
Edited by Epwarp WAGENKNECHT. Creative 
Age. 53 selections. Pp. 661. $4.00. 

“An anthology of history and biography, fiction, 
poetry, drama, and belles lettres.”” Complete plays 
by Thomas Dixon and Robert E. Sherwood and 
John Drinkwater’s play in part. Poets are well repre- 
sented. 


Aftermath. By Hans Habe. Viking. Pp. 345. $3.00. 

The author of A Thousand Shall Fall is a native 
of Budapest, was a major in the United States Army 
at the end of the war. In this novel he writes of two 
men—middle-aged American-born Major Strand 
and German-born Captain Olden, naturalized Amer- 
ican. Of Germany and the Germans he writes with 
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understanding wisdom. Major Strand—with a fam- 
ily in America—loved a Polish girl, while Captain 
Olden returned to an old German love. The author’s 
eulogy of amorous European women, their superior- 
ity to American wives, is—“Speak for yourself, 
John.” 


Atlantic Harvest. Compiled by ELLERY SEDGWICK, 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. Pp. 682. $4.50. 

“The Atlantic Monthly’s eighth editor comments 
with humor and wisdom on the essays, articles, 
chronicles, and stories which he has selected for this 
volume from the magazine pages, 1864-1938.” Each 
of the forty-five pieces is prefaced with a short de- 
scriptive introduction. 

The Famous Adventures of Richard Halliburton. By 
RicHARD HALLIBURTON. Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 579. 
$3.98. 

This companion volume to Royal Adventures of 
Richard Halliburton includes “The Flying Carpet,” 
“Adventures in Europe, Asia, and Africa,” “The 
Massacre of the Romanoffs,” interviews with Ibn 
Saud and Haile Selassie, the stories of a re-enact- 
ment of Hannibal’s crossing the Alps with an ele- 
phant, an attempt to cross the Pacific in a Chinese 
junk, etc., etc., etc. Exaggeration at its best. 


The Living Wood. By Louts DEWont. Lippincott. 
Pp. 318. $3.00. 
A historical novel of the era of Constantine, based 
upon the quest for the true cross, covering 50 years 
of Roman and Christian history and legend. 


Drums of Destiny. By PETER BROWNE. Putnam. 
$3.00. 

The setting and historical background of this 
novel give it a timely interest. It is the story of a 
Scotch refugee doctor, of Henri Christophe and the 
Haitian empire, with a love interest and tales of 
black and white orgies and atrocities. 


Prise Stories of 1947: The O. Henry Awards. Edited 
by HerscHEeL BrickELL. Doubleday. Pp. 296. 
$3.00. 

Twenty-ninth annual volume. Introduction by 
editor appraising the short-story scene and the prize- 
winners. Biographical sketches of authors and list of 
previous prize-winners. Twenty-three stories. The 
first-prize story, “The White Circle,” by John B. 
Clayton, was printed in Harper’s Magazine. A most 
interesting discussion of this story of childhood 
revenge appears in the Introduction. New talent is 
in the majority. The editor says: “The expected cre- 
ative flow is obviously blocked by the general 
uneasiness abroad in the world. 


Abinger Harvest. By E. M. Forster. Harcourt. Pp. 
363. $3.50. 
Collected essays of the author of A Passage to 
India. About eighty essays, articles, reviews, po- 
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ems, etc., arranged in five sections according to sub- 
jects. The present, books, the past, the East, Abinger 
Pageant, Sinclair Lewis, T. E. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot, 
Proust, and others are discussed. 


Variations on a Theme. By Dorotuy Quick. Fine 

Editions Press. Pp. 94. $2.50. 

James Branch Cabell said: “I regard Dorothy 
Quick as a true poet, in addition to being a superb 
critic, and I applaud the unique blend.” Short lyrical 
poems grouped by topics, “Of Love,” “Of Hope,” 
“Of War,” “Of Life.” 


Unpopular Opinions. By Dorotay Sayers. Har- 
court. Pp. 236. $3.00. 

The author says: “I have evidence that all the 
opinions expressed have in fact caused a certain 
amount of annoyance one way or another.” These 
selections were printed or delivered as addresses be- 
tween 1935-45. 


Mrs. Egg and Other Americans. By THomas BEER. 
Edited with Introduction by W1tson 
Knopf. Pp. 531. $5.00. 

Twenty-nine stories, many published in the 
Saturday Evening Post, six never printed before. 
Beer wrote more than one hundred and fifty short 
stories, and other volumes will appear later. 


Alexandra. By Giapys Scumitt. Dial. $3.00. 


By the author of David, the King. Alexandra was 
a girl who wanted love but did not know how to get 
it. She became a famous actress, hoping fame might 
bring love to her. Her story is told by a friend who 
felt amazement at Alexandra’s worldly success. A 
psychological study. 


Benchley—or Else! By Ropert BENCHLEY. Harper. 

Pp. 273. $2.75. 

A large group of Benchley selections previously 
published in magazines and long-time favorites of 
readers who regard Benchley as a master of the 
technique of writing nonsense. 


A House in Chicago. By Ottvia Howarp DunBAR. 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 288. $3.50. 


The life-story of Mrs. William Vaughn Moody 
who studied medicine in the good old days, of her 
romance and marriage to William Vaughan Moody; 
most important is the gracious hostess who opened 
her home to gifted artists from all over the world. 
Letters and quotations from many are printed. 


Evolution and Ethics. By Str Artuur Kertru. Intro- 
duction by Ernest A. Hooton. Putnam. $3.00. 
An eminent British octogenarian anthropologist, 

writing during World War II, finds that survival of 

social groups is essential to social evolution and 
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seems to feel that this fact justifies an ethical code 
for national action quite different from the Christian 
ethical code for individuals within each group. The 
book has produced vigorous debate among those 
who have read it. 


Heaven’s Tableland: The Dust Bowl Story. By VANCE 
Jounson. Farrar, Straus. $3.00. 


A dramatic history of the Dust Bowl from the 
days when it was taken from the Indians by the 
cattlemen to that when it was overplanted during 
war emergency and suffered the dust tragedy, 
as a newspaperman of the region saw it. Of special 
interest just now. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Grammar of English Communication. By WILson O. 
Lippincott. Pp. 290. 


This book is aimed at the college freshman who 
does not understand and/or does not like grammar. 
Its method is inductive, and considerable use is 
made of symbols and graphs for purposes of analy- 
sis. 


The Practice of Exposition. By JosEpH M. BACHELOR 
and Harowp L. Hatey. Appleton-Century. Pp. 
374. $2.20. 

A text confined to practical exposition and re- 
stricted to the experiences of college students, its 
sole purpose that of teaching the student to write 
clearly and logically. 


A Workbook for English Composition, Form A. By 
E. G. Battarp and E. S. Currron. Rinehart. 


Pp. 120. $1.00. 


Exercises are planned to force the student to refer 
to his handbook and to criticize and revise his own 
writing. 


Speech Communication. By WILLIAM N. BRIGANCE. 
Crofts. Pp. 220. $1.75. 


A brief textbook and a very good one, re-worked 
from Speech for Military Service, by the same author. 
Contains excellent chapters on such topics as “‘Re- 
specting the Rights of Listeners,” “Being Seen, 
Heard, and Understood,” “Carrying On Group Dis- 
cussions,” etc. Includes full text of six short speci- 
men contemporary speeches. Well illustrated with 


photographs. 


World Literature. Edited by ARTHUR E. Curisty and 
Henry W. WELLS. American Book Co. Pp. 1118. 
$5.50. 

An anthology so arranged as to help students 
realize that “life demands that education shall pre- 
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pare men to understand that they are members of 
the human race.” Divided into twenty-six sections 
which outline the most persistent aspects of man’s 
life, for example, “The Origins of Man and Life,” 
“Travel and Exploration,” etc. Each section con- 
tains selections from several languages, starting in 
the far past and coming up to the oresent. Both 
poetry and prose are included. An appendix contains 
good study aids in its list of topics for discussion and 
in the biographical index of authors. A volume well 
subtitled “An Anthology of Human Experience.” 


Readings from the Americas: An Introduction to 
Democratic Thought. Selected and edited by Guy 
A. CARDWELL. Ronald Press. Pp. 982. $4.00. 


An anthology for freshmen which, in its choice of 
selections, emphasizes literary, social, and political 
history and includes both prose and poetry. Ap- 
pendixes contain full biographical and bibliographi- 
cal notes on authors represented and also a list of 
phonograph records in the field of American civiliza- 
tion. 


Milton’s Prose Selections. Edited by Merritt Y. 
Hucues. Odyssey Press, Inc. Pp. 454. $2.00. 


These selections have been made for the purpose 
of illustrating Milton’s poetry, of charting his devel- 
opment as a thinker, and of providing complete edi- 
tions of five of his most famous tracts. 
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Modern English Writers. By D. WALDO CLARKE. 
Longmans, Green. Pp. 95. Paper bound. $0.50. 
The second volume in the “Essential English 

Library” series intended mainly for foreign students. 

Eleven biographical essays illustrated with line 

drawings. 

NEW EDITIONS 


American Poetry and Prose. Edited by NoRMAN 
Foerster. 3d ed. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 1610. 
$6.00. 


Speech Corrections: Principles and Methods. By C. 
Van Riper. 2d ed. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 470. $4.00. 


A Term Paper: A Manual and Model. By CHARLES 
W. Cooper and Epmunp J. Rosins. 3d ed. 
Stanford University Press. Pp. 36. $0.35. 


Practice in English Communication. By RoBERT M. 
GorrELL, CLARK Emery, and KENNETH NEILL 
CAMERON. Rev. ed. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 453. 
Paper bound. $2.50. 


A Manual for College English. By GEORGE SUMMEY, 
Jr., and Joun Paut Assortrt. Ronald Press. Pp. 
432. $2.50. 

Revision and enlargement of A Manual for Fresh- 
man English, by the same authors. 


Writing the Technical Report. By J. RALEIGH NEL- 
son. 2d ed. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 388. $3.00. 


‘The most sensible selection in any anthology of plays in recent 
years.’ —San Francisco CHRONICLE 


DURHAM AND DODDS: 


British and American Plays 
1830-1945 


Typical comments on this distinctive new collection: 


Atan Downer, Princeton University— 

‘I am using the volume in my courses in Modern Drama and 
in Forms of the Drama. Supplemented with a collection of conti- 
nental plays, it is an excellent book for both purposes.’ 


Mert F. Renz, Purdue University— 


‘The inclusion of critical material was a happy thought and the 
additional aids to a serious study of recent drama are most 
helpful; indeed a fine text to show the development of modern 


drama during the last century.’ 


Fraser Drew, New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo— 


‘This is a thoroughly satisfactory text for a course in Modern 
Drama, and I shall certainly plan to use it if that course is as- 
signed to me for next year. I like the selection of plays, and 
the added material is helpful. The book is one of the most attrac- 
tive textbooks I have ever seen.’ 


Avors M. Naatsr, Yale University— 

‘I shall draw the attention of my students to this very useful 
anthology. It is particularly helpful to have the playwright’s 
own statements in the introductions. The outward appearance of 
the volume is extremely pleasing.’ 


808 pages 16 full-page illustrations $4.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Firra AVENUE New York 11 
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Announcing 
Outstanding Companion Texts on Vocabulary Study 
with Important New Features 


USING WORDS 
EFFECTIVELY 


Series A and Series B 


By CHARLES CHANDLER PARKHURST 


Professor of English and Chairman of the English Department 
Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters 


and ALICE BLAIS, Boston University 
UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF HARRY SHAW 


This new and important pair of textbooks will be available in January, in 
ample time for second semester classes. Each of the two companion volumes 
is compact, thoroughly usable, inexpensive. 


We believe that Using Words Effectively is better adapted to the use of 
college classes in vocabulary study than any text in the field. Two special 
features account for this. 


1. It can be used with ease for any period desired for vocabulary 
study, from three weeks to a full year. This is accomplished, first, 
by breaking the exercise material into two small parallel books, built 
on the same plan. Either one can be used independently for a short 
period of study, and the two together provide ample material for a 
course running for a semester or a year. Second, sample sheets are pro- 
vided for the student to follow in constructing his own Word Album, 
which can be extended almost indefinitely. Each volume also contains 
supplementary word lists, for more extended study. 


2. The authors utilize ten different approaches to vocabulary 
building, thus providing a more thorough study of words than most 
books provide. The 80 exercises in each book are organized under 
prefixes, suffixes, synonyms, antonyms, roots, spelling, pronunciation, 
foreign adoptions, words commonly confused, and vocabulary building. 


Using Words Effectively, which has been worked out carefully and tested 
thoroughly at Boston University, is a fresh, vigorous, and systematic approach 
to the increasingly important problem of vocabulary. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


BOOK NEWS 


A HISTORY 
OF 
MODERN DRAMA 


Edited By 
Barrett H. Clark and George Freedley 


* 


$ amazingly complete work presents for the first time in a single 

I volume a full and comprehensive history of the drama, in every country 
of Europe and America, from the rise of Ibsen to the pr--ent day. It is 
written by outstanding authorities on the drama of different nations, and 
is presented in a direct, straightforward, concise manner, in simple lan- 
guage, with emphasis on solid theatrical accomplishment rather than on 
aesthetic theorizing. Within its pages are mentioned practically every play 
and every playwright of any significance during the past hundred years in 
those countries and language groups throughout the world that have been 
influenced by the history and traditions of European civilization. In addition 
it provides a great deal of important historical information about the indi- 
vidual plays and biographical data regarding dramatists. Large Royal 
Octavo. Bibliography and Index. 832 pages. $5.00. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


PHONETICS 
AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By CHARLES KENNETH THOMAS 
Professor of Speech, Cornell University 


HIS NEW TEXT for the study of the pronunciation of English in the 

United States meets the requirements for courses in voice, diction, 
or dramatics. It is designed to present the subject in a series of graded 
units, each of which may serve as a single assignment or a small group of 
assignments. 

The student is introduced first to a group of simple, familiar sounds, 
then to the more difficult sounds a few at a time, in order that he may 
be neither unduly bored at first nor unduly discouraged later. Wherever 
desirable, exercises have been included to enable the student to test his 
progress. 

Two principles underlie the book. One is that the distinctive sound unit, 
or phoneme, is basic to our understanding of speech, and that the non- 
distinctive variations, whether regional, personal, or contextual, are of 
secondary importance. The other principle is that speech is one aspect 
of the unity-in-variety that characterizes American life. 


Material included in this volume has been derived from more than 
twenty years’ study and teaching of phonetics, 7,000 case records of 
speakers, and the steadily growing phonetic literature of the past decade 
or more as it reflects the constantly increasing interest and study of 
this important subject. $3.00 


CONTENTS: Introduction. Mechanism of Stopped Consonants. Length of Sounds. 
Speech. Classification of Speech Sounds. Phonetic Change: Assimilation. Other 
The Sounds of English (includes 12 chap- Phonetic Changes. Regional Types of 
ters of analysis of vowels, consonants, and American Pronunciation. Standards of 
their variants). Stress and the Dynamics Pronunciation. 

of English Pronunciation. Dynamics of 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 East 26th Street. NY10 


Superior texts Rey for survey courses 


AMERICAN 
POETRY AND PROSE 


THIRD EDITION 
Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER 


Tus New Text is divided into five sections: The Puritan Mind; The Age of 
Reason; The Romantic Movement; The Rise of Realism; Realism and Natural- 
ism. Brilliantly written introductions to these periods, taken together, con- 
stitute a short history of American Literature as a part of American civilization. 
Available in the following editions: One-volume. Two-volume. Contemporary. 


BRITISH 
POETRY AND PROSE 


Edited by 
PAUL R. LIEDER - ROBERT M. LOVETT - ROBERT K. ROOT 


THE AUTHORITATIVE JUDGMENT Of the three editors in the choosing of selections, 
the catholicity and sympathetic range of their tastes, and the scholarly standards 
of their editorial introductions and notes combine to give this text a pre-eminent 
position among survey anthologies. 


WRITERS OF 
THE WESTERN WORLD 


Edited by ADDISON HIBBARD 


IN THIS DISTINGUISHED ANTHOLOGY, the editor has classified the selections ac- 
cording to literary temper rather than chronologically or by type. By this ar- 
rangement, the unity of all the arts is emphasized, through the association of 
literature with painting, sculpture, architecture, and music within each 
temper. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A completely revised edition 
of a long popular handbook 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 
OF SYNONYMS 
ANTONYMS AND 
PREPOSITIONS 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.J.D. 


This great reference book—for years a stand- 
ard for teachers, students, speakers, authors— 
has been completely revised and reset in new 


easy-to-read typographical form. 


More than 8,000 words classified and discrimi- 
nated; correct use shown by simple examples. 


Nearly 4,000 antonyms also included, together 
with correct use of prepositions. 


Long a steady perennial seller, the new Hand- 
book— more convenient and more informative 
than ever before— will have even greater appeal 
to all people who take their speech and writing 
seriously. 

“This is a book of importance and is invaluable 


to teacher, student and speaker.”—New York 
Times. $3.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Do you choose a Dictionary by 
tradition or by comparison? 
Either way you should consider 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW COLLEGE 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


EM’-PHA-TYPE Edition 


Durable red cloth binding with 
gold stamping. 1420 pages, 6} X 
9} inches, $5.50. With thumb 
index, $6.00. 
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Workbook for 
English Vocabulary Building 
RICHARD D. MALLERY 


This new workbook, based on actual classroom experience, will help freshman students 
to enlarge their vocabularies and to employ more exact and meaningful phraseology. 
Twenty-two exercises focus attention on such phases as roots and affixes, synonyms, 
antonyms, and pairs of words, and give practice in studying words in context. Two 
vocabulary tests and a section on the use of the dictionary are valuable features. 


Basic Training in Speech 
L. THONSSEN and H. GILKINSON 


Students make gratifying progress in expression and speech under the guidance of this 
penetrating and practical new book. Its marked effectiveness stems from the authors’ 
conviction that ‘the art of speaking, far from being a simple surface skill, is rooted 
deeply in the intellectual and emotional elements of personality.” 


College Handbook of Composition 


Fourth Edition 
WOOLLEY and SCOTT 


The standard manual of English usage and rhetoric for use as a general handbook, or 
as the principal text in courses that require a minimum of rhetorical theory and a maxi- 
mum of composition. The Fourth Edition has the student's-eye view of his problems. 
It parallels our current American usage. Arrangement conforms to the order usually 
followed in college English courses. A convenient system of numbering rules facilitates 
instant identification. This favorite text has the solid foundation of creative ideas, 
practical presentation, and sure scholarship that make each current ““Woolley” out- 
standing. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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